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OUR COLONIAL AND STATE UNIONS. 


A srter review of the several Unions 
which have been formed between these 
States at different times, might, per- 
haps, help the now completely befog- 
ged and deluded people to a little 
better understanding of the nature of 
the present Federal Government. It 
is a painful thing to say, but it is ap- 
parently true, that a great majority of 
even the Members of Congress are 
totally ignorant of the character of 
the Federal Union. If their ignorance 
may not’be put in in abatement of cen- 
sure, they deserve hanging as traitors 
of the deepest dye. <A sketch of the 
various Unions which have existed, 
between these colonial and State sov- 
eignties, will lay bare the principle of 
confederation on which all have been 
based. 

1. The earliest colonial Union was 
formed between the New England co- 
lonies, in 1643. It was called, “ The 
United Colonies of New England,” and 
a “Perpetual league of friendship and 
amity.” It was designed as a general 
defense against the Indians of their 
own section, and the Dutch of New 
Amsterdam, as the New York colony 


-was called. The Puritans held the 


Dutch in the greatest contempt, as an 
infidel and ungodly people ; the simple 
ground of such a feeling being, that 
the Dutch were not of the Puritan 
taith. This New England Union had 
provisions for enlargement, by receiv- 
ing other English colonies into its em- 
brace. But it was never enlarged. 
Limited as its members were, it still 
took five years to perfect it ; such was 
the jealousy of each in relation to its 
perfect independence of the other colo- 
nies. The Union was what its name 
declared, a league, a purely federative 
organization, in which each colony re- 
tained unimpaired its internal sepa- 
rateness, and independence of the rest. 
The Rhoed Island colony was never 
permitted to join this New England 
Union. It was kept out by the influ- 
ence of Massachusetts, because those 
people were dissenters from the Puri- 
tan religion. This Union acknowledg- 
ed no general government, except 
“Commissioners,” who regulated the 
affairs of the common organization. 
But under the leading spirit of Massa- 
chusetts, even these “ Commissioners” 
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soon began to assume powers not be- 
longing to them by the articles of the 
compact; until, at last, their usurpa- 
tions were so great that a majority of 
the colonies caused the explosion of 
the Union in 1673. Thus ended the 
first “perpetual Union,” established 
among the American colonies, after a 
short and feverish life of thirty years. 

2. The next trial for a Union 
between the colonies was made in 
1690; when Massachusetts addressed 
@ poposition to all the colonies, as far 
South as Maryland, to meet in conven- 
tion at New York, for the purpose of 
affecting some combination, or union, 
for the general.safety and defense. No 
delegates, however, attended this con- 
vention, except from New York, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts. The only 
progress towards a Union, was an 
agreement between the colonies repre- 
sented to furnish each its share of 
troops for the invasion of Canada, Six 
years later, viz., in 1696, New York 
and Massachusetts made a more de- 
cided effort to effect some kind of 
Union by which all the colonies might 
be induced to contribute their share 
towards the general safety and de- 
fense. No closer Union was proposed, 
because it was known that it could 
not succeed. This convention sug- 
gested that a Captain-General should 
be appointed by the king, with power 
to call out the colonial militia in any 
emergency which the common defense 
might demand. But the colonies were 
not prepared to accept such a proposi- 
tion. Goy. Penn, of Pennsylvania, sug- 
gested a colonial Congress of twenty 
members, to be elected annually by 
the colonial assemblies, with a presi- 
dent, who should be appointed by the 
king, with power, in time of war, to 
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provide for the general defense, and, 
in time of peace, to regulate commerce, 
and superintend all such ,matters as 
concerned the general interests of the 
colonies. But the prejudice against any 
sort of colonial Union was too strong, 
and nothing came of all this prolonged 
effort, except the establishment of 
Courts of Admiralty among the colo- 
nial Governments. Even this slight 
approximation to colonial Union was 
bitterly opposed by some of the colo- 
nies. 

8. In 1753, when the French were 
making raids upon the soil of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia, and all along the 
banks of the Ohio River, it was found 
necessary to devise some plan to repel 
the invaders. Lord Holderness ad- 
dressed a letter to all the colonies, 
proposing a meeting at Albany of 
delegates from the several assemblies, 
for the purpose of renewing the treaty 
with the Indians, so as to obtain their 
assistance in the conflict which was 
too evidently approaching. The meet- 
ing took place in June, 1754, at which, 
however, there were no delegates ex- 
cept from New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and the four New England 
colonies. At this convention, after 
the treaty with the Six Nations had 
been discussed, a proposition was in- 
troduced for a Union of all the colonies 
for self defense. A committee of one 
from each colony was appointed to 
draft a plan for such a Union. Dr. 
Franklin suggested a Grand Council 
of forty-eight members—six from Penn- 
sylvania, seven from Massachusetts, 
seven from Virginia, five from Connec- 
ticut, four from New York, four from 
Maryland, two from each of the Caro- 
linas, three from New Jersey, two 
from New Hampshire, and two from 
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Rhode Island. This Council was to 
have power to arrange colonial de- 
fenses, apportion between the colonies 
the quotas of men and money, &c., &c ; 
the head of the Council to be appoint- 
ed by the king, under the title of Pre- 
sident-General, with a veto power. The 
colonial assemblies promptly rejected 
this plan, on the ground that it gave 
two much power to the crown. The 
following year, 1765, a convention was 
called at New York, for the purpose of 
organizing some united action against 
the Stamp Act. This convention did 


nothing but to make a “ Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances,” and after a 
session of three weeks adjourned. 
Thus matters dragged on for ten 
years longer, the colonies evincing an 
almost unconquerable repugnance to 
any sort of political Union with each 


other, until the increasing exactions of 
the crown caused a grand convention 
of all at Philadelphia, on the 10th of 
May 1775, which effected a Union of 
all the colonies under the following 
style and title : 


“ ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION AND PERPETUAL 
UNION, ENTERED INTO BY THE DELEGATEY 
OF THE SEVERAL COLONIES, &¢C., IN GENERAL 
CoNGRESS MET AT Pariuapenputa, May 107ra 
1775. 


Articte Ist. The name of this Confede- 
racy shall henceforth be the United Colonies 
of North America. 

Art. 2d. The United Colonies hereby sev- 
erally enter into a firm league of friendship 
with each other, binding themselves and 
their posterity, for their common defense 
against their enemies, for the securities of 
their liberties and properties, the safety of 
their persons and families, and their mutual 
general welfare. 

Art. 3d. That each colory shall enjoy and 
retain as much as it may think fit of it own 
present laws, customs, rights, privileges, and 
peculiar jurisdiction, within its own limits ; 
and may amend its own Constitution as shall 
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seem best to its own Assembly or Conven- 
tion. 
* oe e = 7 . 

Anr. 13rx. These articles shall be pro- 
posed to the several Provincial Conventions 
or Assemblies, to be by them considered ; 
and if approved they are advised to empower 
their delegates to ratify the same in the en- 
suing Congress ; after which the union there- 
by established is to continue firm till the 
terms of reconciliation proposed by the last 
Congress to the king are agreed to ; ’till re- 
paration is made for the injury done to Bos- 
ton, by shutting up its port; for burning 
Charleston ; and for the expense of this un- 
just war ; and until the British troops are 
withdrawn from America. On the arrival of 
these events the Colonies are to. return 
to their former connection and friend- 
ship with Great Britain; but on failure 
thereof, this Confederation is to be per- 
petual.” 

This Confederacy of 1775, though 
the second Culonial Union, reckoning 
the early Union of the New England 
colonies, was the first accomplished 
Union embracing all the American 
colonies. That of 1766 hardly amount- 
ing to a Union. Like the “ perpetual 
Union” of the New England colonies, 
it was of short duration, lasting only 
three years. It was under this Union 
that Gen. Washington was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies of 
the United States. The name of the 
Confederacy was changed from “ Colo- 
nies” to “ States,” by resolution of Cén- 
gress, on the 2d of July, 1776. The 
Congress of this Union, owing to the 
fortunes of war and other causes, was 
of a somewhat migratory character. 
In August 1776 it met at Philadelphia; 
It adjourned to meet at Baltimore on 
the 20th.of December. From Balti- 
more it adjourned to meet at Philadel- 
phia on the 12th of March. From 
Philadelphia it withdrew to Lancaster, 
thence to Yorktown, then back to Phi- 
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ladelphia, thence to Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

The nature of this Union is seen in 
its title. It is called a “ Confederacy 
of United Colonies,” and a “ Firm 
League of Friendship.” The word con- 
Sederacy, or federal, (from the Latin 
foxius,) signifies a league or covenant, 
and is commonly applied to contracts 
between sovereigns. In this instance 
it was a simple compact between sover- 
eign colonies ; for by this very act of 
federation the colonies asserted their 
sovereignty or right over the things 
agreed upon. Before they established 
the confederacy or Union, they were 
entirely independent of each other, and 
they were no less so afterwards, ex- 
cept in the few matters of external de- 
fense and common interests, in which 
the articles of Union bound them to 
act in concert. It was “a league of 
friendship ;” and it was no more. 

4. Notwithstanding the Union of 
1775 was declared “ perpetual,” it was 
* broken up by the parties which formed 
it in the second year of Independence, 
or in about three years after its estab- 
lishment. On the 15th of November, 
1777, the Congress formed new arti- 
cles of confederation ; and, by adopt- 
ing these new articles, ‘the several 
colonies seceded from the general Go- 
vernment they had formed less than 
three years before, in the following 
order: “New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsysvania, Virginia and 
South Carolina, on July 9th, 1778; 
North Carolina on July 21st, Georgia 
on July 24th, New Jersey on Novem- 
ber 26th, Delaware on May 5th, 1779: 
and Maryland on March Ist, 1781.” 
The progress of secession from this 
confederation, from the time when the 
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first State ratified the new articles of 
Union, until the last ratified, embraced 
a period of nearly three years. In the 
first place, eight States seceded from 
the old into the new compact, and left 
five remaining. Then one went out. 
Then another. In four months another. 
In six months another. In two years 
afterwards the last. That was the end 
of the “ Perpetual Union,” established 
in 1775. 

The title of the new Union, and the 
three first articles of the instrument of 
re-confederation, leave no doubts as to 
its objects and character : 


‘* ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION AND PERPETUAL 
UNION BETWEEN THE STaTEs OF New Hamp- 
SHIRE, MassacHusetts Bay, Ruope Is- 
LAND AND PRovIDENCE Puantations, Con- 
necticut, New Yorn, New Jersey, Penn- 
SYLVANIA, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, 
Norra Carona, SourH CaRoLINA AND 
Groreta. 

Artictx I. The style of this Confederacy 
shall be The United States of America. 

Azt. II. Each State retains its sovereignty, 
freedom and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction and rights, which is not by this 
confederation expressly delegated to the 
Uuited States in Congress assembled. 

Art. IIL The said States hereby severally 
enter into a firm league of friendship with 
each other for their common defense, the 
security of their liberties, and their mutual 
and general weifare, binding themselves to 
assist each other against all force offered to, 
or attacks made upon them, or any of them, 
on account of religion, soverignty, trade, or 
any other pretence whatever.” 


The articles of this new Union differ 
from those of the former only in their 
minuteness and completeness. They 
were only designed to make the Union 
between these American sovereignties 
more complete. The preserved or per- 
petual sovereignty of each State is 
affirmed in terms. Sovereign is @ 
French word, (souverain,) which signi- 
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fies the first or supreme power of an 
independent state or kingdom. 

But it was soon apparent that even 

these second articles of confederation 
were defective in some points of vital 
importance to the common interests. 
There was a heavy debt, incurred by 
the war of Independence, which the 
articles of confederation gave the Con- 
gress no adequate power of providing 
for. The next year after peace with 
England, viz., in 1784, the army of the 
United States was reduced to 80 sol- 
diers, and the federal Congress had no 
means of paying even these. Speak- 
ing of these embarrassments, Mr. 
Madison says, “ The frail and tottering 
edifice was ready to fall upon our 
heads, and crush us beneath its ruins.” 
In order to relieve the country from 
these difficulties, Virginia proposed a 
convension of all the States, to devise 
some plan of more effective co-opera- 
_- tion. Such a convention was called to 
meet at Annapolis, September, 1786. 
, Only five States attended. But this 
- small number made a strong appeal 
for a general convention which should 
try to so alter and amend the articles 
of compact as to give the general Go- 
vernment the power to raise means, 
and to become a more efficient agent 
of the general good. Finally this call 
was responded to by all the States, ex- 
cept Rhode Island, and the convention 
met at Philadelphia, May 25th, 1787, 
and closed its labors by framing our 
present Constitution, on the 17th of 
September, having been in session a 
little less than four months. 

This Constitution differs from the 
_ two previous constitutions between the 

States only in the number and extent 
of powers intrusted to the Federal Go- 
verument. The character of the powers 
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is in no manner changed—they are 
still “delegated” or “granted” powers. 
The source of sovereignty is not in 
the smallest particular altered, but the 
agency of that sovereignty is enlarg- 
ed; not for the agrandizement and 
glory of the Federal Government, but 
for the better security of the State sover- 
eiguties. The preamble to the Consti- 
tution states its object to be “to form 
a@ more perfect union,” “ensure do- 
mestic tranquility,” and to “secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” The object of this 
third constitution is precisely the same 
as the two former. The relations of 
the States to each other, and to the 
Federal Government, were exactly 
what they were under the constitu- 
tions of 1775 and of 1777. 

It is true that there was a small 
minority of the members of the con- 
vention that framed the constitution 
who, in the language of Luther Mar- 
tin’s report of the Secret Debates, 
“wished to abolish and annihilate all ; 
State Governments, and to bring for- 
ward one general Government of a 
monarchical nature.” Mr. Martin’s re- 
port proceeds to say, that these ene- 
mies of State governments and friends 
of monarchy, “knowing that they were 
too weak in numbers openly to bring 
forward their system, and conscious 
also that the people of America would 
reject it if proposed,” &., as every 
one kpows they would have done. 
Had the new constitution impaired, or 
in the least degree endangered the 
sovereignty of the States, it never 
would have been ratified by a single 
State. 

This last constitution was. in one 
respect, a clear violation of the most 
solemn agreement entered into by all 
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the States in the articles of the second 
confederation, in 1777. The last arti- 
cle of that compact is as follows: 

Arr. 13. * * * The articles of this con- 
federation shall be inviolably observed by 
every State, and the Union shall be perpet- 
ual; nor shall any alteration be made in any 
of them, unless such alteration be agreed to 
in a Congress of the United States, and after- 


wards confirmed by the legislature of every 
State.” 


Counting the early New England 
confederacy, there have been two colo- 
nial Unions, and two independent 
State Unions, to say nothing of the 
colonial combinations of 1698 and 
1754, and three of these Unions were 
designed and declared to be “ per- 
petual.” 

That of New England, in 1643, was 
designated in the articles of the Union, 
“a perpetual league.” It lasted 30 
years. That of 1778, or if we reckon 
from the time of its adoption by all 
the States, of 1781, declared that, 
“The union shall be perpetual.” It 
lasted 3 years. But, it is a remark- 
able fact, that the constitution of the 
Fourth, or the present Federal Union, 
formed in 1787, does not claim, in 
terms, to be “perpetual.” The pre- 
amble simply calls it “a more perfect 
Union.” The framers of this Constitu- 
tion had witnessed the dissolution of 
two “perpetual Unions” in less than 
twelve years, and they were familiar 
with the dissolution of a third “ per- 
petual Union” of an earlier date—facts 
which may have influenced them to 
leave this word “perpetual” out of the 
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instrument they were forming. And, 
besides, the debates in the Federal 
Convention clearly prove that, how- 
ever earnestly all wished the Union to 
be perpetual, there was a wide spread 
fear that it would not be so. It is 
known that Washington had very 
grave doubts on the subject. So had 
Hamilton. So had Randolph, Madison, 
and a great number of the leading 
statesmen of that time. So strong 
were the doubts of Luther Martin, that 
in his report of the Convention, he 
said, “ By the principles of the Ameri- 
can revolution, arbitrary power may 
and ought to be resisted, even by arms 
if necessary. The time may come, 
when it shall be the duty of a State, 
in order to preserve itself from the 
oppression of the general Government, 
to have recourse to the sword.” If 
there was one thing more fixed in the 
determination of all the States than 
any other, it was that, under no cir- 
cumstances, would they ever surrender 
the least fraction of their sovereign 
and independent rights. It is a most 
fortunate thing for the head of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and his band of conspira- 
tors, that the men of this generation 
are made of less resolute and virtuous 
stuff. Had the deeds done by this ad- 
ministration been committed under the 
administration of Washington, John 
Adame, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams or Jackson, the 
perpetrators would have expiated their 
crimes upon the gallows. 
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THE PEER AND THE PRINTER. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


CHAPTER V.—( Continued.) 


“But,” I said, “I have only the pri- 
vilege of the library, and doubt if that 
permission extends to any other part of 
the castle.” 

“Qh, the north gallery is a show- 
room ?” 

“ But the Countess may want you.” 

“No, she always keeps herself alone 
for an hour or so after she meets a 


stranger.” 
I was curious to see the portrait, 


and so, without farther objections, I 
accompanied the woman, who told me 
that her name was Gifford. She led 
me to the north gallery, and there 
pointed out the portrait. 

Certainly the features on the canvass 
and my own were strikingly alike—at 
least as far as the upper part of the 
face went ; but the mouth in the por- 
trait was broader, and the chin heavier 
and squarer than mine. 

The portrait was a full length like- 
ness of a man apparently about twen- 
ty-five. The costume was oriental, but 
of what particular country in the east 
I could not say. 

“You say this was a pirate,” I ask- 
ed, after I had looked at it well. 

“The butler, who served the .former 
earl, says so,” answered she. “For 
my part, I know nothing about it. He 
was a foreigner of some kind. My 
lord sent it home from abroad, when 
he was a young man. Before he went 
away for the last time he would stand 


before the picture for hours, or rather 
he would walk the gallery for hours, 
and stop every now and then before 
the picture, and look atit. He did not 
appear to be fond of the man it was 
like, either. He would scowl at it in 
a way that was fearful. The servants 
say”—and here she looked around cau- 
tiously—“ that every year, on the day 
my lord was born—that is the late 
earl—the picture walks.” 

I laughed. 

“Tt is silly, I know,” she said, “ but 
there is one thing quite certain; Isaw 
that fall once-—whether a ghost or alive, 
I don’t know. It was the year before 
my lord came back the last time. I 
had to cross the gallery late at night. 
I had a candle in my hand, and stopped 
to look at the picture as I passed. I 
went on, after I had taken a look, and 
just as I reached yonder door, which 
was my lord’s chamber, it opened. As 
the door was kept locked always dur- 
ing my lord’s absence, it startled me a 
deal. I turned to look, and saw a fig- 
are wrapped in a dark cloak, My light 
fell on the face.” 

“Well ?” said I, for she paused. 

“It was the face of the picture,” 
said she. “Icould not be mistaken. 
I dropped the light and ran. The house 
was alarmed, and when all gathered 
there, the door was found locked. It 
was opened, and as no trace could be 
found of any one, they all said ldream 
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ed the matter.” 

“What did the earl say to it when 
he came back ?” 

“He never knew it. My lady, his 
mother, forbade any of us to tell him. 
But I must go, lest my lady want me. 
You do look like the picture—very 
much—especially that look from the 
eyes.” 

And Gifford left me alone. 

I looked a little while longer at the 
portrait, and then returned to the li- 
brary, where Isat down, and began 
to think. According to Guttenberg, 
the man who gave me in his charge 
was a foreigner. Could this be he? 
His likeness to me, too! Could he 
have been my father? How was I to 
learn more of this strange portrait, 
and the name of the original? While 
I was engaged in these reflections, the 
steward came in to replace the book he 
had taken away. 

“Has the Countess Dowager been 
here since ?” 

“No,” I replied, “ but her attendant 
has.” 

“Ah!” he ejaculated. “A strange 
creature is Gifford—a woman of strong 
prejudices. I have had to talk sharply 
to Gifford, once or twice, and she don’t 
like me much.” 

“Mr, Osborne,” I said, looking him 
full in the face, “there is a portrait in 
the gallery yonder, which is said to be 
that of a pirate. May I ask who he 
was ?” 

“Did you see it ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, it is nobody ; a mere fancy 
piece. The servants have an absurd 
notion that it represents a pirate.” 

“Does it not, then?” 

“No more than it does his lordship, 
orhis lordship’s son, or me. It was 
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picked up abroad by the late earl, I 
believe, at a sale somewhere on the 
continent. Itis a very odd picture, 
but is said to be a very good piece of 
painting.” 

“The likeness to me, then, would ap- 
pear to be accidental, after all?” 

“ Entirely so.” 

I did not believe him, and for a plain 
reason. The gay cluak or robe on the 
picture was fastened by a belt, clasped 
by turquoises ; the striped jacket was 
buttoned at the neck, with a brooch 
exactly like that found in the old house 
in the Ram’s Horn ; there was a crook- 
ed dagger in the sash around the 
waist ; and on the dagger’s handle 
were several characters similar to 
those on the inside of the ring which 
had been found suspended from my 
neck 


CHAPTER VL, 
Wherein another Chip is thrown into the current 
of my Life, and I hear from Zara. 

All these events began to shape 
themselves into a problem. “ Whoam 
1? What am 1?” were the questions 
to be solved. Thus it was that I fre- 
quently reviewed the incidents con- 
nected with my life, and wondered 
whether the missing links in the chain 
would be supplied. The facts might 
be connected with a common-place ori- 
gin—perhaps a base one, after all ; 
still there was an air of romance about 
them, and I was at an age when. ro- 
mance had full control over the mind. 

There was first a child with certain 
tokens, delivered to a printer in the 
town of Puttenham. One of these to- 
kens was a wedding-ring, with a sin- 
gular posy ; the other, a packet. The 
packet, which I conjectured to contain 


the proofs of a marriage; was gone, 
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but the ring remained. Then in the 
house that would seem tw be the one 
where the child had been entrusted to 
the printer’s care, certain relics were 
found, one of which contained letters 
similar to those in the ring. 

Then the portrait in the gallery, 
with its strange resemblance to me, 
and with the same sort of mystericus 
letters on the dagger-blade ; and the 
singular appearance of the original to 
Gifford. 

The bones in Sharp’s house—were 
they those of the woman? Was she 
my mother? Had she been murdered? 
Admitting the packet to contain evi- 
dences of marriage—a conjecture—and 
that it were ever recovered—a remote 
possibility—how to identify me? 

These questions, and others as use- 
less, frequently occurred to me, To 
what end? The packet was gone ir- 
recoverably—trampled in the snow of 
that night—utterly defaced; the mo- 
ther dead; the mysterious stranger 
dead too, perhaps, or interested in keep- 
ing silence. 

Suppose all elucidated. I might 
prove after all to be a—my face red- 
dened'then. Better to be a child of 
mystery than of shame. And yet the 
questions would come again—‘ Who 
am I? What am I?” 

Time went on in the meanwhile. I 
studied hard at the earl’s books, and 
each step made the next easier. The 
people of the town thought me a pro- 
digy of learning, and I was not dis- 
pleased with the vulgar admiration. I 
had vanity—who has not? and it was 
tickled. No foreigner, high or low, 
ever entered the town, but my name 
was mentioned to him, and we were 
_ speedily brought in contact. I was, 
beyond dispute, the great linguist of 
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Puttenham. This was of service to 
me. I acquired greater colloquial in- 
tercourse with several modern lan- 
guages, and ease of manner. The mu- 
nicipal dignitaries honored me with 
their nod ; and even the proud Earl of 
Landys condescended to speak of me 
as a remarkable boy. With the mili. 
tary officers, and the patrons of the 
library, I still continued to be a favor- 
ite. As I was tall for my age, well- 
knit, and with handsome features, the 
young ladies of the place looked on me 
pleasantly, and the matrons with a for- 
bidding air. For you see I was no- 
body ; my very name was not my own; 
and, though Mr. Guttenberg had adopt- 
ed me, I might not be co-heir with his 
daughter after all. I was not a desira- 
ble match in the eyes of prudent mo 
thers, among the trades-folk of the 
town, 

A strange kind of friendship sprang 
up between me and Gifford. She 
would often slip into the library when 
I was there, and interrupt my reading 
with reminiscences of the Landys fua- 
mily, of whose history she was a walk- 
ing chronicle. I asked her but few 
questions, contenting myself with play- 
ing the part of a listener; but there 
were two points on which I wished to 
be enlightened. One was about the 
portrait that Bagby mentioned as re- 
sembling Espinel ; the other what the 
dowager cotutess meant, if there was 
any meaning to the words, by saying : 
“The dead has not come, and the liv- 
ing will.” 

Gifford readily answered both ques- 
tions. 

“I know nothing about the picture. I 
recollect there was one in my lord’s 
chamber, such as you describe, but it 
has been removed, I think. As for her 
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ladyship’s words, they refer to a pro- 
mise of her son. The old lady believes 
in spirits coming back to this world 
and appearing to their friends, if they 
want to. Why shouldn’t she? You 
do, don’t you ?” 

As Gifford evidently did, and I had 
no desire to discuss the point, I said 
evasively : 

“Oh, that point is settled among all 
sensible people ; but I don’t see what 
that has to do with the words.” 

“Why, you see, the late earl was 
very fond of his mother, and she of 
him. Somehow he never believed in 
ghosts and such things—though there 
was @ spirit in the family once—I’ll 
tell you about that some other time ; 
and they used to dispute about ita 
good deal, only in a good-natured way. 
I was busy doing something one day 
in the countess’s chamber, and her son 
was there, and they’d been talking over 
the matter. Said his lordship, said he: 

“Weill settle the matter practical- 
ly, mother. If I die before you, and 
am able to do so, I will come to see 
you after death, and let you know how 
1 like the other world ; and you shall 
do the same with me.’ 

“The countess she spoke up and said, 
says she; 

“«That I solemnly promise to do, 
George.’ 

“ Now as he has never made his ap- 
pearance to her, and she knows he 
would keep his word, that’s what she 
means by saying that the dead hadn’t 
come, and the living would.” 

“But,” said I, “ there can beno doubt 
of the earl’s death.” 

“It seems not, but her ladyship don’t 
believe it.” 

One thing Gifford was not communi- 
cative upon—her own history ; but I 
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learned that from others. She was an 
orphan child, reared by the dowager 
countess’s direction, and in due time 
promoted to be her maid. Despite her 
apparent love of tattling, she was close 
in regard to some things, and was, be- 
yond doubt, the confidante of her noble 
mistress What she said to me, there- 
fore, I at once divined was not meant 
to be a secret, at least from me. 
Beside Gifford, Imade another friend, 
and a very singular one, abont this 
time. The reader will remember that 
the old house in the Ram’s Horn be- 
longed to one Sharp. This Sharp, 
whose Christian name was Abner, was 
a singular character. No man was 
more generally execrated and abhorred 
by his townsmen. He was a thin, 
pinched, cadaverous old man, appa- 
rently about sixty, with a high and 
narrow forehead, a thin nose, orna- 
mented with a knob, like a mighty 
pimple, at the tip, and a round, long 
chin. His eyes were small, keen and 
restless, keeping up an uneasy motioa 
all the while ; and he had a remarka- 
ble and noted habit of casting alarmed 
glances from time to time over his 
shoulder. He was said to be enor- 
mously rich, owning houses upon 
houses, holding bonds and mortgages 
innumerable, and loaning money at 
usurious interest. Yet he was so par- 
simonious that he denied himself ne- 
cessary food and proper clothing ; and 
he lived in the garret of one of his own 
houses, the other floors being let to 
the poorest class of people. This Sharp 
I knew by sight very well, as did every 
one else in town, and I had had at 
times some conversation with him. He 
owned the house and premises which 
Mr. Guttenberg occupied, and used to 
come on quarter day, exactly on the 
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stroke of twelve, to receive his rent. 
He was also the proprietor of the Mu- 
seum of the town, a place got up by a 
Yankee speculator, as a resort for the 
people of the surrounding country, on 
holidays; but which proved ‘to bea 
failure. However such a thing might 
do in America, it failed here ; but Sharp 
had taken it in lieu of a debt, and it be- 
came his only apparent delight. He 
used to gloat over its quaint treasures, 
its mummies, stuffed beasts, stones 
and butterflies ; its pickled heads of 
New Zealanders, birds and wax figures. 
Nay, he even expended money on it, 
not only buying any double-headed 
calf, or four-legged chicken that came 
along, but absolutely going to some 
expense by advertising each new pos- 
session in the Pultenham Chronicle, 
and having placards printed to post 
upon dead walls and pumps, and to 
place in the tap-rooms. Through his 
visits to the printing-room, I came to 
know Sharp tolerably well, and as I 
treated him with a sort of patronizing 
deference, we became quite familiar. 
The truth is that I pitied the poor 
wretch in ‘spite of his large posses- 
sions, and felt commisseration for the 
miserable being who, in the midst of 
wealth, felt the pangs of poverty. He 
returned this by a number of parsimo- 
nious proverbs, and much good money- 
making advice. There was no obliga- 
tion incurred on either side. Each 
could well spare what he parted with, 
and the gifts given were not of the 
least use to the recipients. 

A striking incident made us quite in- 
timate. 

One day in winter, the quarter-day, 
Sharp came to collect his rent. The 
weather was more damp than cold ; 
the snow which had fallen the night 


before had melted, and when Sharp en- 
tered he presented a pitiable sight. 


‘His face looked blue, with the excep- 


tion of his nose, which glowed like the 
tip of a carbuncle, and he trembled 
with weakness and cold. He was thin- 
ly clad, as usual, without a great-coat, 
and his patched shoes had evidently 
not kept out the snow-water. I offered 
him the loan of my great-coat, but he 
declined it, saying that he had a very 
excellent wrapper of his own, which 
he had forgotten to put on in the morn- 
ing. Toward night-fall he came to the 
printing-room again, on his way home, 
and stood by the grate to dry his feet 
and warm himself. He looked even 
more ill than before, and I renewed the 
offer of the great coat. 

“No!” he answered sharply, “I’ve 
one of my own, I tell you. “ Besides,” 
he added, more pleasantly, “ you might 
want to go out to-night; and I might 
injure your coat too.” 

“ Nonsense |” I said, “I know you'll 
take care of it ; you never injure any 
thing that costs money, and as I’m not 
going out to-night, I shan’t want it. 
You'll be ill if you don’t take it; and 
if you do wear it out a little, that’s no 
matter. As I’m not quite so rich as 
you, I’m not so close.” 

“Ah!” he muttered, “ wilful waste 
makes woeful want. If I were to be 
as extravagant as you I’d soon be a 
beggar. It’s very comfortable though,” 
he continued, as he put it on, “and 
wadded, too. A printer's apprentice 
with such a coat as this. Dear me! 
West of England cloth, at that. Why 
don’t you wear shoddy? Your master 
allows you this,eh? He'll never be 
rich—never |” 

And off he went, grumbling. 

That night at supper I mentioned 
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the occurrence laughingly to the fa- 
mily. 

“ Dear me !” exclaimed Mrs. Gutten- 
berg, “what a mean man he is; and 
so rich, To be sure, he was poor 
enough once—a wild spendthrift.” 

“ He a spendthrift, mother! That’s 
the last I should expect to hear of him. 
Why he might stand to a sculptor for 
a model of Avarice. It seems to have 
been born with him.” 

“Tt was in the blood, that’s a fact,” 
said the old woman, “but he was a 
spendthrift at first; and his father 
threatened to disinherit him. The old 
man would have done it, too, everybody 
said ; but he died suddenly, and there 
was no will found, so, as Abner was an 
only son, he fell heir to about ten thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“ Which he has screwed and scraped, 
and swelled into a hundred thousand 
at least,” said Mr. Guttenberg. “When 
his father died he cut loose from his 
riotous companions, and for forty years 
he has been a miserable, sordid, grip- 
ing miser, without a friend in the 
world.” 

“He is much to be pitied then,” I 
said. 

“I do not pity him,” said Mary. 
“He is a mean old hunks ; and I don’t 
believe you'll get your coat again, Am- 
brose.” 

“He was wiser in one thing than 
you, my boy,” said Mr, Guttenberg, 
“for you really will want your coat to- 
night. He signed the receipt I wrote 
for the rent, and by mistake I have 
made it up to the end of the coming 
quarter, It is very odd that he did 
not notice the blunder. I wish you 
would go to his lodgings and have the 
error corrected at once. Here is the 
old receipt, aud a new one stumped. 
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You can run along fastly, so you wont 
need any overcoat while you're going ; 
and you can get your own to return 
in.” 

“Won’t the morning do as well ?” 
inquired his wife. 

“Oh, no! As the old fellow would 
say himself, ‘never put off till to-mor- 


- row what you ean do to-day.’ Ambrose 


rather likes the errand, I dare say.” 

“ Of course I do,” I answered. “I 
want to see how the old miser lives at 
home.” And without further words I 
took the receipt and started. 

I cantered along briskly through the 
sloppy, half-melted snow, to the house 
where old Sharp had his den, Like 
many other of his buildings, it was in 
a dilapidated condition. I knocked at 
the door, and after considerable delay 
it was opened by a half-grown girl, 
who held a flaring tallow candle over 
her head with one hand, while she kept 
the door half closed with the other. 

“ What do you want ?” she inquired. 

“T wish to see Mr. Sharp on parti- 
cular business,” I answered. 

“T don’t know that he’ll want to see 
you. He never does business after 
dark. Who are you?” 

“My name is Fecit, and I come from 
Mr. Guttenberg.” 

“ Oh,” said the girl, after scrutiniz- 
ing me closely, “I know you. You 
can go up to his room, but I don’t 
think you'll get in. He bolts up at 
dark, and won’t speak to any one, It’s 
the topmost room uf the house. You 
can’t miss it. You can take this light, 
and leave it on the stair-head.” 

I took the candle, and made my way 
up the creaking staircase to the gar- 
ret. I knocked at the door, but there 
was no reply made. I tried the knob, 
and to my surprise the door opened. 
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I entered. 

I had never seen a room so meanly 
furnished containing so many tokens 
of wealth There was a heavy iron 
box, a wooden chest of drawers, a ta- 
ble covered with papers, jewelry and 
money, and a pallet. The windows 
were furnished with iron bars, and 
there were three bolts to the door, and 
achain. Around the room in a con- 
fused litter were articles of vertu, piles 
of handsomely bound books, beautiful 
pictures, and an old suit of armor. 
Hanging on hooks in the walls were 
several curious swords and two pairs 
of pistols, richly mounted. Upon a 
large silver salver, which lay on the 
chest of drawers, were a number of 
pieces of plate, and on the corner of 
the table lay a diamond-studded snuff- 
box. As a sort of mockery of the va- 
luables, there was a wooden platter in 
the midst. of the table, containing a 
crust of bread and a red herring. The 
supper had been untouched. 

I turned toward the pallet. Sharp, 
still wrapped in my great-coat, lay 
upon it, breathing heavily. I shook 
him, but there was no answer. He did 
not recognize me. I felt his pulse—it 
scarcely beat. His head was hot, but 
his feet were cold as ice. I ran to the 
door and called down the stairs. Some 
of the inmates of the rooms put their 
heads out from their doors, among the 
rest the girl who had admitted me. 

“Send some one for the nearest doc- 
tor,” I said, “Mr. Sharp is quite un- 
well. And bring me some hot water, 
somebody. I'd be obliged to any one 
who'd go for Mr. Guttenberg.” They 
were all for entering the room, but I 
kept them back. As soon as I had 
pacified them I threw some old clothes 
over the money and valuables that 
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were exposed to view, so that when 
the girl came with the hot water there 
was nothing in sight of which she 
could babble to excite the cupidity of 
her hearers. 

I removed Sharp’s shoes. His feet 
were icily cold. I propped him half 
upright in the pallet, and placed his 
feet in the hot water. I then opened 
the dormer window, and obtaining 
some snow from the roof, made a tem} 
porary bag of my handkerchief, and 
placing the snow in it, applied it to 
his head. These simple measures soon 
had their effect. The pulse began to 


beat more quickly and firmly. ; the tem- 
perature of the body became more even, 
At 


and the breathing grew natural. 
length Sharp recognised me. 

“What are you doing here ?” he ask- 
ed, endeavoring to rise. He was two 
weak, however, and fell back again. 

“You can Iet him lie down now,” I 
said to the girl who was aiding me. 
“ Go down stairs, and when the doctor 
and Mr. Guttenberg come, show them 
up at once.” 

The girl left the room. Sharp looked 
at me in wonder. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 
“T don’t want a doctor. He'll ruin 
me.” 

“ Pray be quiet,” I said. ‘‘ You are 
very ill, and must have a doctor. He'll 
be here presently.” 

“T won’t pay him. I didn’t send for 


‘ him—mind that.” 


“Very well; we won’t quarrel on, 
that score. A doctor is necessary, and 
if you won’t pay for him I will.” 

“You can’t ; you havn’t the money ; 
youre only a prentice boy. What’s 
your business here, anyhow? Do you 
think you'll get any money from me ?” 

I was thoroughly - provoked, but I 
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kept my temper, as there was no use 
of quarreling with such a madman: 
SoI told him my errand there. It 


seemed to calm him at first, but at the 


next moment he glanced uneasily at 
the table. 

“ All right,” I said, in answer to his 
look. “I threw those clothes on the 
table and chest, that the girl’s prying 
eyes might not fall on the money and 
plate you had left exposed.” 

“Tt was thoughtful,” he said, after a 
moment’s pause. “I must trust some 
one—why not you? Take those keys 
from under my pillow ; there, pick only 
the second-sized one from the bunch ; 
open the chest, and put the money and 
jewelry away.” 

I obeyed him, locked the chest, and 
returned the key. I had scarcely done 
this when the doctor entered, closely 
followed by Mr. Guttenberg. The doc- 
tor wasn’t a physician ; he was not a 
regular M. D., but what in Puttenham 
is called an apothecary. In London 
he would have styled himself a gene- 
ral practitioner. He was of some emi- 
nence in his profession, and bore the 
reputation of being a very worthy 
man. 

“T didn’t send for you,” said Sharp, 
when he saw him. “ Remember, if you 
prescribe I won’t pay you. I call Mr. 
Guttenberg to witness.” 

Mr. Gray, the doctor, smiled, and 
asked me the history of the case. I 


told him how I had found the old man, ' 


and what I had done. 

“You couldn’t have done better if 
you had been the whole Royal College 
of Surgeons,” said Mr. Gray. “ You 
have probably saved his life. Without 
your prompt action, the congestion of 
the brain might have been fatal.” 

“Do you think he saved my life?” 
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inquired Sharp, leaning on his elbow, 
and peering in the doctor’s face. 

“I think it very probable.” 

“Well, well !” exclaimed the miser, 
“T suppose I ought to be much obliged 
tohim. But he isn’t a regular prac- 
titioner ; he can’t make me pay.” * 

The air of the old man as he said 
this was so absurdly earnest, that we 
all burst into a simultaneous peal of 
laughter. Sharp looked annoyed, but 
the next instant his features relaxed 
into a faint smile. 

“T am well enough now, at all 
events,” said he, “and 1 don’t want 
any one here now.” 

The doctor told him that he was not 
well enough at all, and that it was ne- 
cessary some one should remain with 
him during the night, to carry out. the 
directions left. 


“T won’t have any one here,” per- 
sisted Sharp. 

“ But you must,” reiterated the doc- 
tor. 

“Tf Ambrose will stay, he may ; but 
Pll have no one else,” returned the mi- 


ser, 

I looked at Mr. Guttenberg inqui- 
ringly. He nodded his head. 

“Very well,” I said, “ V’ll stay.” 

Mr. Gray told me what medicines 
he should send, how to administer 
them, and what to do im case certain 
unfavorable symptoms came on. Then 
off he went, and Mr. Gutteuberg with 
him. Previous to the departure of the 
latter, he handed me a letter. 

“This came,” said he, “during the 
afternoon, I forgot to hand it you at 
supper. We'll keep your breakfast 
ready for you in the morning.” 

I was left alone with. my strange 
charge. I turned towards him. He 
was fast asleep. I found a couple of 
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tallow candles in a tin box, and laid 
them in readiness by the candlestick ; 
put some of the books that were scat- 
tered about on the table to read during 
the night ; took the medicine from the 
doctor’s boy, who had now come, awa- 
kened my patient and gave him the 
powder according to directions, and 
then sat down to read my letter. 

Tt was from Paul Bagby, and read as 
follows : 


“« My dear Ambrose:—Iead this letter as 
carefully as you like, and then— burn it. 

“Zara is in my charge—vhere you will 
learn some day by word of mouth. I dare 
not, for her sake, write it, lest some accident 
should befall this letter. 

‘‘Espinel, who is a Spanish nobleman, and 
her uncle, has disappeared. He has been 
either killed or abducted; which I cannot 
say. 

‘* Keep all this secret. What I desire you 
to do for me, and for Zara’s sake, is to ascer- 
tain, without provoking remark, if Mr. Os- 
borne left the castle recently. Ifso, when, 
how long he was absent, and whether he has 
now returned. 

‘* The blow at Zara comes from that quar- 
ter. I would like to tell you all; but this is 
not the proper place nor time. I shall see 
you shortly if I can leave London. 

‘Make some excuse for examining the re- 
cords of the parish-church of St. Stephen. 
See the marriage-register, and get me the 
exact date of the marriage of the present 
Earl of Landys with Miss.Ansleigh. I wish 
to see if it corresponds with the statement in 
Burke’s peerage.” 

I read the letter twice, and tearing 
it in strips, consumed them one by one 


in the flame of the candle. 


CHAPTER VIL, 
Which contains singular revelations, and tells 
of the growth of an odd friendship. : 

I was musing over the contents of 
the letter, when I heard Sharp speak. 
I went to the pallet. The old man’s 
eyes were staring wildly, their whites 
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injected with blood, and his face deep- 
ly flushed. The fever, as the doctor 
had warned me, had evidently come 
on. It was with some difficulty I 
could get him to swallow the draught 
sent for such an exigency. 

He lay there, restlessly tossing about, 
while I paced up and down the room, 
striving to keep myself warm. There 
was a grate, indeed, at the chimney- 
place, but it was quite empty, and it 
was too late in the night to order coals. 
All I could do to defend myself against 
the cold was to keep myself in motion. 
. The rustling noise of Sharp’s move- 
ments stopped. I turned to look at 
him. He was sitting erect on the bed, 
his eyes dilated and almost starting 
from their sockets with terror. 

“* Ah !” he cried, in a tone of horror 
that made my very flesh creep, “ there 
he is, cold and stiff; and he is my fa- 
ther! Have I murdered him? ‘Take 
him away! Take him away |” 

Was this, then, the terrible secret of 
the old man’s life, or was it the crea- 
tion of the fever ? 

“There | there !” he said, “they are 
coming—for me! There is the gallows! 
and the rope—how it dangles and 
swings! The hangman—I see him! 
and the crowd! how they yell and 
howl! Oh, God ! how they yell !” 

This, then, I thought, was the cause 
of those watchful glances which he cast 
over his shoulder from time to time as 
he walked—this was the spectre that 
haunted him. : 

I hoisted the window again, obtain- 
ed some snow, and applied it to his 
head. 

“Heavens !” I said, as I was thus 
engaged, “is this miserable old man a 
parricide ?” 

He caug’ut at the word. 
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“ Parricide !” he exclaimed. “ No, 
my lord, and you, gentlemen of the 
jury, I did not mean to. murder: him. 
No; mean and cold and cruel as he was 
to me, he was still my father. Mur- 
der !—me! Why I would not harm a 
worm. I meant to rob; yes, I meant 
tp help myself from his hoard ; 
for she—she was starving—dying of 
want—and he spurned me from himn— 
he would not give me a farthing to 
save her—her! my poor Margaret ! 
Yes !I was a spendthrift—a reckless 
young man; but I was a husband! I 
thought to make him sleep the sounder 
that | might get the keys. He slept, 
and he never awoke again. Ah! the 
money came too late! too late! my 
poor Margaret was dead !” 

I still applied the snow, and he calm- 
ed under it, but his fancies were busy 
with him. 

“Yes ! I know—he died of disease 
of the heart—they‘said his death was 
sudden ; but did not the laudanum has- 
ten it? He comes at night,” he mur- 
mured, “ at night, when all is still, and 
sits and looks at me with his cold eyes 
and pale face ; he tells me that I have 
his money ; but I have no Margaret— 
and then he goes to only come back 
again—-again—again. You are there 
now, and your touch is cold as ice.” 

“Jt is I, Ambrose Fecit,” I said. 
“Don’t you know me ?” 

“But I wonder what is in the packe 
et,” he continued. “Shall I open it? 
I think not.” 

I renewed the snow application to 
his head. 

“My poor Margaret !” he said. “She 
is dead, and I have nothing to love 
now but gold—gold—gold! I am rich 
—they do not know how rich I am; 
but I atone; yes, I atone. Men hate 
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and despise me for a miser. They’ll 
never know me better; but the grave 
will cover me, and then the worms will 
find it out—ha! ha! the worms will 
find it out !” ’ 

It was a trying position for one of 
my age to fill—alone in acold and 
cheerless room, in the dead hours of 
the night, listening to the ravings of a 
remorseful man, whose sensitive con- 
science, excited by disease, exaggera- 
ted his crime, and unmasked his soul 
to a stranger. What he meant by say- 
ing that he atoned, I could not even 
conceive. His sordid life, his denial of 
pity and kindness to others, and even 
to himself, was a worse crime than the 
robbery of his father. The one was 
prompted by the suffering of his wife ; 
the other had no palliation. But with 
these and other thoughts within me, I 
still sat there applying the cooling 
snow to his head, and administering 
his hourly draught. Two or three 
hours more of raving and delirium 
passed, and then he sank into an un- 
easy slumber. I gathered what spare 
clothes I could find around, and muf- 
fling myself in these to secure a portion 
of warmth, I took up one of the books 
on the table, and sat down to read. 
With the exception of once, when he 
awakened, and took the draught ready 
for him, I remained thus until long af- 
ter the grey streaks of dawn had sto- 
len through the dusty window-panes. 

He did not wake until after nine 
o’clock. He was evidently much bet- 
ter ; his skin was moist and his mind 
clear, though his body was weak. He 
looked at me curiously. 

“T have been very sick, have I not?” 
he inquired at length. | 

“ Yes,” L answered, “ you have had 
a high fever during the greater part of 
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the night, talking all sorts of nonsense, . 
and seeing all kinds of dead people.” 

He looked a little alarmed. 

“What did I say ?” 

“Oh, you saw your father, and told 
me all about him.” 

I fixed my eyes on him closely and 
curiously as I said this. He did not 
seem so discomposed as I expected. 

“Tell me what I said.” 

I repeated it nearly word for word. 

“Well,” he said, when I had done, 
“do you think me a murderer, or was 
it the fever ?” ; 

“T am willing to put down two- 
thirds, at least to the fever.” 

He raised himself up. 

“Ts it possible,” said he, “ that 
you've been:sitting there without fire 
all night, and your great coat on me? 
Why didn’t you get it 7” 


“T couldn’t well disturb you for such 


a purpose. I got along very well.” 

“Help me off with it now. There, 
there. You ought to whisk it well. It 
is full of lint. The brush never injures 
clothing so much as dust. Remember 
that. You should never have suffered 
me to lie in your coat. It injures a 
coat very much. You'll never be rich, 
if you're so extravagant.” 

“Why, you miserable old man!” I 
exclaimed, provoked at his folly, “do 
you suppose great coats were not made 
to be of service? I wouldn’t have 
your feelings for ten times your mo- 
ney.” 

“ And the doctor said you saved my 
life; I remember that. And yet you 
despise me.” 

“You despise yourself. As for me 
I only despise your parsimony. Do 
you think people can respect any man 
who walks through life alone, doing 
no good to kin or kind?” 
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“T have no kin, and men ure not of 
my kind.” 

“God forbid they were,” I said to 
myself. 

He seemed to read my thoughts by 
his remark, 

“ Shall I tell you my secret, then ?” 

“ As you choose about that. I covet 
no more confidence than you have al- 
ready given me without intending it.” 

“T will tell you.. I have watched 
you before this. You have prudence 
and discretion beyond your years ; and 
I would sooner trust you than graver 
and older men. Your feelings are 
fresh yet—you will understand me.” 

The old man evidently could not re- 
press the desire to pour out his whole 
history, and I sat there and listened. 

Parsimony ran in the blood. His 
father, Jacob’ Sharp, had acquired a 
fortune of twenty thousand pounds, by 
saving and pinching. Abner was 
brought up to his father’s trade, that 
of a silver-smith, and became an expert 
workman; but the family taste for 
hoarding did not at first betray itself 
in him. On the contrary, his vice ran 
the other way. Young Abner spent as 
fast, and faster than he earned, to the 
great disgust of the father ; and to add 
to the chagrin and anger of the latter, 
the son fell in love and married a poor 
orphan girl. The elder Sharp grew 
furious at this last act of folly, turned 
his son out ot doors, and swore he ne- 
ver would see his daughter-in-law. 
Abner grew more prudent in money 
matters, but an accident to his right 
hand threw him out of work, his sur- 
plus means were soon exhausted, and 
he and his wife were reduced to want. 
She, indeed, obtained a pittance by 
sewing, but fell sick, more through 
hunger than disease, and languished. 
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Abner’ made up his mind to rob his fa- 
ther of a sufficient sum tc pay the pas- 
sage of himself and wife to America, 
where he believed he could get employ- 
ment. Now, old Sharp, in spite of his 
avarice, indulged in one luxury, name~ 
ly, a night-cap of old ale before he went 
to bed. Into this night draught Ab- 
ner managed to pour some laudanum, 
a dose of which he had in the house. 
It was not an overdose by any means, 
but it set the miser soundly asleep. 
The'son obtained the keys, helped him- 
self to sufficient money from a spot 
where he knew it would not be missed 
for awhile, and left the house. The 
next morning, while he was preparing 
to leave for Liverpool, word was 
brought him that his father had been 
found dead in his chair. The coroner’s 
jury, on the evidence of the surgeons’ 
whp made a post-mortem examination 
of the body, rendered a verdict of 
“Death from disease of the heart ;” 
but Abner was filled with the belief 
that the dose of laudanum had hasten- 
ed his'father’s death. Hence the re- 
morseful feelings which embittered his’ 
life. He succeeded to the father’s pro- 
perty as heir-at-law, but all the money 
camé too late for his wife, who died 
the day after his father. From that 
time the family propensity broke out 
on him fiercely ; he gave himself up 
totally to the accumulation of money, 
and fur forty years had devoted his 
energy, backed by unmitigated parsi- 
mony, to gain. 

“Young man,” said he, when he had 
clesed his story, “I owe you my life. 
I am not ungrateful. I will show you 
more of myself than the world knows. 
You shall not entirely despise me. Hi- 
therto I have had no particular care 
for one’ human beiag beyond another, 
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and no one has cared for me; but I 
can confide in you: I like you. If you 
will promise not to reveal it, I will ac- 
quaint you with a secret.” 

“As you choose. I do not: covet 
your confidence, as I told you before; 
but if your secret be one I can honor- 
ably keep, I’ll hear it.” 

He arose, and I assisted him to ar- 
range his dress. He went to the iron 
chest where I had placed his money 
and jewelry, and took out a book. 

“No one but myself,” said he, “ has 
ever looked at these entries, The book 
will be destroyed when I feel death 
approaching. Before you examine it, 
let me tell you. something. You re- 
member that James Meadows, the car- 
penter, was burned out last spring ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Tis tools, his household furniture, 
the clothing of the family, everything 
he had was destroyed. He and his 
family barely escaped with their lives, 
They were in great distress. Every 
one pitied them, and the pity took the 
substantial shape of one pound, four- 
teen shillings and nine pence.” 

“You are mistaken,” I said, “ fifty 
pounds were sent by an unknown hand 
from London. On this- Meadows com- 
menced his work again, and is doing 
well, There was one good Samuri- 
tan.” 

“ No; it was merely the payment due 
from discriminating wealth to honest 
industry crippled by misfortune. Mea- 
dows was an honest: and industrious 
man, and the fire came through no 
carelessness of his. He was my ten- 
ant, and I lost a house by it—a loss 
only partly made up by the insurance. 
The money came from me through my 
London bankers.” 

“From you |” 
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“Yes, from me I sent it with a I was much astonished at the state- 
written charge to Meadows that he ment, but more so when! glanced over 
should repay the unknown lender, by the book which he placed in my hand. 
sending anonymously, from time to It was arecord extending over many 
time, as he could afford it, small sums _years, of sums secretly sent to needy 
of money to poor and honest. persons persons, running from hundreds of 
imdistress, I hope and believe that. pounds:down to a few. shillings, and: 
he will be honest enough to pay the amonnted in the aggregate to ahcavy 
debt in that way.” sum. 

( To be continued. ) 





MOON-LIGHT MAYING, 


Dear mother, good night— 
My heart is light! 
By morning bright, 
Till be back from the moon-light Maying ; 
In forest bower, 
At midnight hour, 
The “ true-love flowar” 
Will bloom, if true lovers are straying, 


Ab, maiden young, 
With thoughtless tongue, 
What dost among 

The dark forest trees until dawning ? 
To keep thee right, 
God send his light! 
If not, good night 

To mother and fame before morning! 


—0.—_ 


UHLAND. 


My hand has turned the last fair leaf, 
My heart has drank the last wild lay, 

My brain in transport, ah! too brief, 
Has threaded all thy: flowry, way. 


Dear Poet, unto thee I turn, 
As unto days too blest to linger, 
A weary heart thou hadst to burn, 
4s touched by some bright angel’s finger. 
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THE CELEBRATED FEMALE BEAUTIES OF HAMPTON COURT. 


Hampton Court Palace stands on 
the bank ot the’ Thames, twelve miles 
frum London; or from Hyde Park, in 
one of the most beautiful spots in 
England. It was built by Cardinal 
Wolsey in 1545, when that great Pre- 
late’s inceme was even greater than 
the revenues of the Crown. There 


is a legend that the Cardinal being 
sensitive on the point of enjoying 
health and long life, employed the em- 
inent physicians of England, and also 
the most learned of the faculty from 
Padua, to determine the most healthy 
spot within twenty miles of London. 


After a careful inspection, they report- 
ed this spot in the parish of Hampton 
as being the most healthy, from its soil 
and its pure water. When the mag- 
nificent structure was completed, it be- 
gan, as the old chronicler expresses it, 
“to excite great envy at court,” and 
the king, Henry VIII., “ questioned the 
Cardinal as to his intentions in build- 
ing a palace that far surpassed any of 
‘the royal palaces in England.” Wol- 
sey replied, that “he was only trying 


to form a residence worthy of so great’ 


a monarch,” and actually made a pre- 
sent of the whole splendid castle and 
domain to the king. It was the favor- 
ite residence of the kings and queens 
of England from the reign.of Henry 
VIII. to that of George II., covering a 
period of more than two hundred years. 
It was the scene of all the revelries of 
“merry king Harry.” Here he dis- 
posed of five wives, and took a sixth in 
Lady Catharine Parr. As we walked 
through the halls and chambers of this 


old castle, in 1859, our heart paid an 
involuntary tribute to the memory of 
such immortal fair ones as the unfor- 
tunate Anne Boleyn, and the Lady Jane 
Seymour, whose presence had orna- 
mented these grand saloons more than 
three hundred years before. The walls 
of the state apartment of the Palace are 
ornamented with a vast number of 
pictures of all descriptions, among 
which are likenesses of the chief mem- 
bers of the royal families of England, 
as also of all the favorites of the 
different kings. There they hang, side 
by side, the wives and mistresses of 
the kings. Time has leveled all dis- 
tinctions—even those between virtue 
and vice. Of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who visit these grand halls every 
year, not one throws a more respectful 
and admiring glance upon the face of 
that model of propriety and virtue, 
Queen Catharine, than upon that of her 
frail and fascinating rival, Nell Gwynne. 
Such a grand leveler is time. Hood’s 
charitable lines are obeyed by history: 
‘*Make no deep scrutiny, 
Into her mutiny, 
Rash and undutifal ;— 
Past atl dishonor, 


Death has left on her, 
Only the beautiful.” 


The. visitor to Hampton Court Pal- 
ace, after passing up what is called 
“The King’s Grand Staircase,” and 
through “The King’s Presence Cham- 
ber,” and “‘ Audience Chamber,” reaches 
what is known as. “King William the 
Third’s Bed-room.” Here, in a state of 
remarkable preservation, is the state 
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bed of Queen Charlotte. The furniture 
is a most beautiful specimen of em- 
broidered needle-work. The ceiling 
was painted by Vezzio—is in perfect 
condition, and represents Night and 
Morning. The clock, which stands at 
the head of the bed, goes twelve 
months without winding up. Looking 
up to the walls, the spectator finds him- 
self in the presence of the celebrated 
Beauties of Charles the Second’s Court. 

Anne Hype.—The first figure that 
will attract his eye is that of Anne 
Hyde, Duchess of York. She was one 
of the greatest. beauties of her time, 
and was beside a lady of great saga- 
city and wit. Her fair fame unfortun- 
ately became compromised with the 
libertine Duke of York, but he at 
last gave evidence that he truly loved 
her. She was the daughter of the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon ; and when 
rumors of her elevation to a union 
with the heir to the English crown be- 
came known, great alarm or jealousy 
agitated the Court of Charles II. The 
nobles and other courtiers whispered 
to the Duke many scandalous stories 
against her ; but the Duke cut them 
short by immediately introducing them 
to the Duchess as his wife in the pre- 
sence of the Lord Chancellor, her fa- 
ther. They had been secretly married. 
Her portrait is full length, in a rich 
amber-colored satin dress, by Lely. If 
this picture does not flatter her, she 
must have been a woman of surpass- 
ing beauty and gracefulness. She died 
before the Duke’s accession to the 
throne, leaving two daughters, Queen 
Mary and Queen Anne. 

Carnarine oF Bracanza.—Casting the 
eye a little further along the wall, we 
come to the portrait of Catharine, the 
pious and devoted Queen of Charles 
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II, Though not absolutely ugly, it 
must be confessed that there was little 
in her person to hold the attentions of 
a naturally wayward king like her 
husband. At first she was extremely 
shocked, if not quite beart-broken at 
the licentious conduct of Charles ; yet, 
when the first emotions of her grief 
subsided, we are told that she appeared 
to have cherished a sincere passion for 
him, and ever after loved him with un- 
wavering tenderness. The historian 
says, that being given over by her 
physician, and at the point of death, 
she was visited by the king, and sup- 
posing .it would be the last time she 
would ever speak to him, told him, that 
the concern he showed for her death 
was enough to make her quit life with 
regret ; but that not possessing charms 
sufficient to merit his tenderness, she 
had at least the consolation in dying to 
give place to a consort who might be 
more worthy of it, and to whom Hea- 
ven, perhaps, might grant a blessing 
that had been refused to her. At these 
words she bathed his hands with her 
tears. He mingled his own with hers, 
and, without supposing she would take 
him at his word, entreated her to liye 
for his sake. The sudden impulse pro- 
duced by this unexpected tenderness 
gave a check to the malady, and saved 
her life, She outlived the king nearly 
twenty years. “ge 
Ducuess or Porrsmours.—Next to the 
portrait of Queen Catharine, is that of 
Lonise de Queronaille, who was sent 
over to England, in 1670, by Louis 
XIV., in the train of the Duchess of 
Orleans, to bind Charles II. to the in- 
terests of France. The device was 
most successful, for this frail fair one 
obtained such control of the king that 
the affairs of the English Court were 
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conduéted with entire ‘subserviency to 
to thoee of France. She was created 
Duchess of Portsmouth three years 
after her arrival at the English Court. 
She had one son by King Charles, 
Charles Lenox, whom the king created 
Duke of Richmond. If this French 
adventuress were not more beautifal 
than her portrait, we are simply aston- 
ished that she obtained the ascendancy 
she did over the heart and actions of 
Charles. To say that she was short, 
-‘dumpy, and ill-shaped, is not all. Her 
face, in the picture, is both lascivious 
‘end stupid, without being redeemed by 
asingle line of that naivete, or bel-esprit, 
which we should naturally look for in 
a celebrated French beauty. 

Exeanor Gwynne—Or Nell Gwynne, 
as she is universally called, is the next 


portrait in this gallery of beauty. We 
almost marvel that she sits quiet, so 
near the dumpy, French. Duchess, of 
‘whom she made a perpetual butt for the 
sparkling shafts of her satire and wit 
while living. Charles often found him- 
self sandwiched between the conten- 


tions of these rival fair ones. Nell be- 
gan life as an orange girl, selling 
oranges every night at the theatre. 
From this low beginning, she rose to 
be a celebrated actress, and became 
for a time the theatrical rage of Lon- 
don. From this rank she fell to be 
# mistress of the king, and was one 
of the most brilliant wits at the Court 
of Charles II. She'had a son ‘by the 
‘king, who became somewhat cele- 
brated, as the Duke of St. Alban’s. It 
was by a stroke of Nell’s wit that he 
obtained his title. When Charles'was 
one day coming into her presence, she 
-gaid to her child, “ Sit down, you little 
bastard.” “Why, Nelly,” ‘said the 
king, “is that the name you give our 
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‘boy ” “Alas! Sire,” she: replied, “I 
haveno other name for him.” “Ah! 
I see,” rejoined Charles, “ then 'I will 
make one for him—he shall be Duke 
of St. Alban’s.” This frail wit main. 
tained her place in the heart of King 
Charles to the time of his death, She 
survived him seven or eight years. 
She was very popular with the people, 
from the fact that she was always the 
friend of the poor and deserving at 
Court. She enjoyed as good a charac- 
ter for amiability as for wit Time 
has not robbed her of this reputation. 
Of all the faces in that great hall, we 
saw none that attracted more atten- 
tion from the visitors than-that of Nell 
Gwynne. All paused to look at her 
portrait, and from more than one we 
heard some such involuntary exclama- 
tion as, “ Poor Nell Gwynne.” Her per- 
son, though rather under size, was of 
an exquisite mould. There ‘is not, 
perhaps, a finer bust among the seve- 
ral hundred female portraits of Hamp- 
ton Court. Her face did not strike us 
as being as beautiful as many others 
adorning those walls, but it possesses 
a sweetness and ‘vivacity altogether 
worthy of a better fate than hers. 
This portrait was painted by Lely, 
and is considered one of the best of 
that great artist. 

Ducuess or Crevevann.— We next 
come to the portrait of this celebrated 
beauty. Her character:was as far the 
reverse of Nell -Gwynne’s as possible. 
Bishop Burnet describes her Grace in 
no flattering terms. He says, “She 
was a woman of great beauty, bat 
enormously wicked, ravenous, foolish, 
and imperious.” We have sometimes 
heard the expression, “ beautiful as the 
devil.” If the devil were ever to as- 
sume the shape of .a.beautiful:-woman, 
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we can well conceive that he might 
take the face of her Grace as it appears 
in this portrait. Though what a shal- 
low observer might pronounce very 
beautiful, it is all full of the subtle lines 
of treachery and sin. She was Coun- 
tess of Castlemain, in right of her hus- 
band ; aud she was created Duchess of 
Cleveland as a peace-offering after one 
of the violent quarrels which fre- 
quently occurred between her and her 
royal lover. 

Queen Exmasrma. — Leaving this 
chamber appropriated to the frail 
beauties of the Court of Charles IL, 
we pass through several rooms with 
pictures of merit, on all subjects, until 
we come to what is called “Her Ma- 
jesty’s Gallery,” in which we find a 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth, painted 
by Mark Garrard, and said to be the 
last picture taken of her Majesty. 
The reputation of the painter ought to 
be a guarantee that it is life-like. But 
we must confess that we rarely if ever 
looked upon a less attractive, or a 
more sinister face. We instinctively 
asked ourself, can this be a correct 
likeness of the greatest Queen, if not, 
indeed, the greatest monarch that ever 
sat on the British throne? ‘There are 
in this gallery four other portraits of 
this great Queen, all painted when she 
was young, and evidently fancy pic- 
. tures in everything, except the red 
hair. 

Mary or Lorratne.—Passing along 
this gallery, we come to a face which 
arrests the attention, not only from its 
beauty, but from a certain peculiar 
and sweet sadness of expression, which 
imparts to it an indescribable charm. 
When we read the name of “ Mary of 
Lorraine,” we at once feel a new inter- 
est, for we remember that she was the 
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mother of Mary Queen of Scots. She 
was the wife of James V., king of Scot- 
land. This portrait was painted by 
her grandson, King James I. of Eng- 
land. 

Mary Queen or Scors.—Leaving this 
gallery, and passing through several 
grand chambers, filled with pictures 
and portraits which we have not space 
to refer to, we come to the chamber, 
called the Prince of Wales’ Bed-room.” 
It is full of pictures of great interest 
and rare merit; but the eye is at once 
attracted to a full-length portrait of a 
very beautiful woman at the far end of 
the room. There is always a crowd 
before it. If the reader is ever so for- 
tunate as to visit this chamber, he will 
probably pass by all the other pictures 
in the room to see what has attracted 
the crowd to this spot. It is the cele- 
brated portrait of the fair and unfor- 
tunate Mary Queen of Scots, by Zuc- 
chero. This beautiful Princess was 
married when a mere child to her con- 
sin, Francis Il. of France, on which 
occasion she assumed the title of 
Queen of England, on the ground that 
Klizabeth was an illegitimate daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII, and not therefure 
entitled to the throne. On the death 
of Francis I, in 1560, Mary returned 
to Scotland, ot which kingdom she was 
Queen, and married Lord Darnley. He 
soon became jealous of her and the 
famous musician David Rizzio, and 
caused him to be assassinated one 
night in the presence of the Queen. 
Subsequently Darnley was killed by 
the Earl of Bothwell, who shortly 
afterwards married the Queen. Pretty 
soon upon the heels of these events, a 
revolution, inspired to a great extent 
by the intolerant fanaticism of John 
Knox, caused Mary to fly to England 
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for protection. No sooner was she on 
English soil, than the implacable Eliza- 
beth threw her into prison, where she 
detained her in solitary confinement 
eighteen years, and then caused her to 
be executed on the 18th of February, 
1587, in the forty-fifth year of her age. 
After the death of Francis II., Queen 
Elizabeth tried to induce Mary to marry 
her paramour, (Elizabeth’s,) the Far) of 
Leicester, but Mary chose Lord Darn- 
ley, who also had the reputation of 
being a favorite of Elizabeth. This 
lovely Princess exhibited great forti- 
tude at her execution. When prepar- 


ing for the block, by taking off her 
veil and upper garments, she remark- 
ed, with a smile, that she “had not 
been accustomed to undress before so 
many spectators, nor to be served by 


such valets.” The Earls of Shrews- 
bury and Kent were present, as Eliza- 
beth’s commissioners, to attend to the 
execution. Without the least terror, 
Mary laid her head upon the block— 
the executioner did his work, and seiz- 
ing the head streaming with. blood, he 
cried out, “So perish all Queen Eliza- 
beti’s enemies.” The Earl of Kent 
alone brutally responded “Amen,” 
while all the rest of the spectators 
bowed their heads in silence and tears. 
Mary Qaeen of Scots was as gifted 
in her intellect as she was beautiful 
and accomplished in her person. As 
compared with Elizabeth, she was a 
model of every womanly excellence 
and virtue, and she occupies a place 
in the respect and affections of man- 
kind which her haughty and inex- 
horable cousin and persecutor, Eliza- 
beth, can never reach. Hundreds of 
thousands of eyes have paid the tribute 
of their tears to this almost speaking 
portrait of the beautiful original. 
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Jane Suore.—Passing out of thia 
gallery, and through the great hall de- 
voted to the Cartoons of Raphael, we 
come to another portrait gallery, which 
contains the likenesses of many cele- 
brated beauties, but none of them 
rival, if indeed any equal, that of the 
beautiful: and unfortunate Jane Shore, 
the favorite of King Edward IV, After 
the death of the king, she became at- 
tached to Lord Hastings. When Hast- 
ings fell under the displeasure of Rich- 
ard IIL, both were accused of witch- 
craft, and after undergoing a mock 
trial, she was made to do penance at 
St. Paul’s in a white sheet, her property 
confiscated, and she was reduced to 
the greatest distress. Tlius closed the 
career of the beautiful Jane Shore. 
There was a time when no woman in 
England could boast of more admirers 
than she. The face of this portrait is 
exceedingly beautiful, without a single 
line or expression to indicate the frail- 
ties of the original. 

“Fam Rosamonn.”—Passing along, 
we come to the portrait of the famous 
“Fair Rosamond,” the favorite mis- 
tress’of King Henry II. She was the 
daughter of Walter de Clifford, Baron 
of Herefotd, and was the most cele- 
brated beauty in her time. The wife 
of the king, Queen Eleanor, became so 
jealous of “ Fair Rosamond,” that the 
king secreted her in a labyrinth at the 
Palace of Woodstock, where she was 
discovered and poisoned by the Queen. 
She had two sons by the king—Wil- 
liam, famed as Longsword, and Jeffery, 
who became Archbishop of York. 

Marcatongss pr Pompapour.—In pass- 
ing, the visitor is quite sure to be at- 
tracted by a portrait of this celebrated 
beauty, the mistress of Louis XV., 
who wae the originator of a style of 
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dress, called the “Pompadour neck,” 
which is fashionable to this day. She 
was a woman of intellect, as well as of 
great beauty, and obtained such an 
ascendency over the heart and mind of 
the king as to make her influence felt, 
and seen in nearly all his public acts. 
This influence she retained to the period 
of her death, in 1764. She was a libe- 
ral encourager of the arts, and a patron 
of men and women of genius. 

Anne Boteyy.—We have only time 
left to refer to one more of the por- 
traits of celebrated beauties of Hamp- 
ton Court, and that shall be the charm- 
ing but unfortunate Anne Boleyn. We 
shall almost always find a crowd of 
men and women sadly contemplating 
her sweet but melancholy face. She 
was the daughter of the Earl of Wilt- 
shire, and was maid of honor to Queen 
Catharine. The king, Henry VIII, 
being smitten with her beauty, divore- 
ed his queen to marry her; but the 
king soon after falling in love with 
Jane Seymour, caused her to be be- 
headed in order that he might 


elevate the object of his new passion — 


to the throne. Anne Boleyn was the 
mother of Queen Elizabeth. Critically 
speaking, there are many portraits in 
Hampton Court more beautiful than 
that of this celebrated beauty, but 
none, we think, which will leave a 
more tender impression upon the me- 
mory of the visitor. Nothing can ex- 
cel the delicacy and sweetness of her 
mouth, which looks as though it were 
made of pearl and cherries, exquisitely 
chiseled by the order of Cupid himself. 

We have in this article touched only 
a few, far separated points of history ; 
but the space between each of these 
points might be filled up with facts 
and scenes equally derogatory to hu- 
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man nature. What we have written 
will not fail to leave a lasting impres- 
sion of the frailty, vice, and even brut- 
ality of royalty in England. But we 
shall deceive ourselves if we imagine 
this character to be peculiar to royalty 
in England. It has been the same 
with royalty in every nation, and in 
almost every age of the world. The 
happy individual exceptions are only 
the exceptions to a general rule. Ab- 
solute power, power emancipated from, 
and lifted above, the restraints of law, 
has always been a mighty engenderer of 
every vice. The most cruel and brutal 
of the Roman emperors—such as Cal- 
ligula, Nero, and Tiberius—were men 
of ordinary virtue and humanity before 
elevated to royalty; but no sooner 
were they set free from the social 
pressure of society, and elevated to a 
post where their will, or caprice, be- 
came the only law, than they began to 
exhibit the most disgusting, as well as 
the most vicious and cruel attributes 
of human nature. Lust, and every un- 
natural vice, followed in the train of their 
cruelty. Our own country, at the pre- 
sent moment, is an appalling illustra- 
tion of the same tendency of unre- 
strained power to corode the whole 
moral fabric of society. Since the 
election of Lincoln, what, in mockery 
and satire, is called “ the Government,” 
has been allowed to exercise powers 
as absolute ag any that were ever held 
bya Tiberius ora Nero. The people have 
permitted the President’s will, and even 
the caprice of his numerous spurred and 
buttoned subalterns, to stand above 
the laws. In the whole circle of this 
degrading power, the honor of men 
and the virtue of women have been 
treated as marketable commodities. 
Washington, which used to be the seat 
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of social refinement, and of respect for, 
at least, the public decencies of life, 
-has fallen into a Sodom and Gomorrah, 
where not a trace of former respecta- 
bility and manners is left as a remem- 
brancer of departed civilization. It is 
a brothel. Even Senators have not 
blushed to quarter their female “ favor- 
ites” upon the Treasury of the Federal 
Government. The White House has 
become a theatre of obscene jests, and 
lascivious laughter. The society of 
“ Government” circles is distinguished 
for nothing so much as its vulgarity, 
obscenity, and utter want of manners. 
A respectable Member of Congress (our 
readers will rejoice to learn that there 
is such a man) told the writer that he 
did not think any gentleman, who pro- 
perly respected his family, would take 
his wife and daughters to live in Wash- 
ington, in the present state of society, 
uuless he intended to isolate them as 
recluses. Society at the Capital, at the 
present moment, has all the vice of the 
Court of Charles II. without one re- 
. deeming atom of its culture and man- 
ners. A clergyman, who, in point of 
decency, is an exception to his clags at 
the present time, after a recent visit 
to the Capital, was asked if there was 
any such thing as morality left in 
Washington, and replied, “There may 
be; but, if so, it probably has the 
scurvy terribly.” It was a shrewd hit. 
Every thing in Washington, from one 
end to the other, has the scurvy. Poli- 
tics, religion, law, morality and man- 
ners, all have the scurvy. All are 
sick with a fatal disease that ever 
comes of powers and passions elevated 
above laws and compacts. 
circles there, especially, are composed 
of suddenly-grown rich fanatics, pimps 
and courtezans, who, until recently, 
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were as poor as Lazarus, both in 
money and social position. Profes- 
sional colporteurs, tract-distributors, 
made unexpectedly rich through Go- 
vernment favors and contracts, or 
through enlarged facilities for stealing, 
become so suddenly emancipated from 
the restraints of poverty that they 
rush off into the most indecent ex- 
tremes of luxury and vice. Not only 
in Washington, but all over the coun- 
try, the atmosphere is footid with a 
moral pestilence. The foundations of 
society seem broken up. The lawless- 
ness and the vice of the camp have 
penetrated the churches, and all the 
avenues of social life are poisoned 
with every lust that feeds on luxury > 
and power. It is not enough to say 
that the community is losing its civi- 
lization—it is losing its human heart, 
and human decency. The example of 
the Members of Congress who quarter 
their “female friends” in the Treasury 
building at Washington, is followed, in 
various ways, by the Provost-Mar- 
shals, and all other vagabonds who 
feed at the public crib, throughout the 
country, until we are reminded of the 
words of Lucian, in describing the 
most lascivious period of Reme when 
he says, “Chastity is so rare, that 
only the name of it is to be found; 
and many maintain that this virtue as 
well as justice, has long since taken 
her flight to heaven, leaving nothing 
below but some few ill-drawn resem- 
blances of herself.” 

Before we close this article, let us 
return @ moment to Hampton Court, 
for the purpose of visiting the famous 
“ Maze” or “ Labyrinth,” which was 
formed in the early:part of the reign 
of William III. It is located in the 
“ Wilderness,” a short distance from 
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the Castle, and formed of hedge trees, 
growing so close and matted together 
as to make it impossible to see through 
the hedge at any point. It is simply 
a puzzle, the object being to get into 
the centre of the labyrinth, or, being 
in, to find ones way out again. A gen- 
tleman or lady may ‘be ‘hours, or per- 
haps days in accomplishing this feat. 
At the present time there is an obser- 
vatory, overlooking the maze, in which 
a man is atationed to direct visitors 
the way in and out; which he does by 
giving the word of command in the 
following fashion—‘“ Gentleman with 
the white hat will turn to the right,” 
“Lady in the blue dress-to the left,” 
and so on, until the party has learned 
the secret of the mazy path. This 
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_ guide, of course, is only for the benefit 


of visitors who have not the time to 
accomplish the, by no means, easy 
task of finding it out themselves. 

We give a correct drawing of this 
celebrated Maze, the paths of which 
have'so often, in the years that have 
fled since it was formed, been pressed 
by the feet of the celebrated beauties 
of the Courts of the British kings. 

The black lines represent the hedge 
trees, which are as fresh and thrifty 
as though they were planted but five 
years ago. The reader will, probably, 
have to make many attempts before he 
will be able to trace with the point of 
a pencil the way to the centre of the 
Maze. 


J@ 





EPIGRAM ON THE UNITED STATES. 


O full of woes, and moral flaws, 

Of broken faith and ruined laws, 

Of factious folks, and noisy fools, 

Of despotism’s guilty tools ; 

Of secret crimes and public hates, 

Of every sign of sinking States ; 

O this! my country, dear, of thee! 

Of thee !—no longer great, no longer free! 





THE “DAMNABLE HERESY OF STATE SOVEREIGNTY.” 


A “Loyal League Club” of New 
York has held a meeting on the death 
of Edward Everett, at which John Jay 
made a speech, in which he said it was 
not for what Everett had done in all the 
past career of his life that he was to 
be most honored. “It is rather for 
what he has said and done during the 
stern trials of the last four years in 
the simple capacity of a private citi- 
zen, to arouse the feeling of American 
nationality against the damnable here- 
sy of State sovereignty,” &c. 

We have not quoted this sentence of 
impudence and folly for the purpose of 


commenting upon the Everett meeting 


of a “Loyal League Club.” Whatever 
disgrace such a meeting could bring 
upon the name or memory of a dead 
man, was abundantly earned by the 
unhappy conclusion of Mr. Everett's 
career. Perhaps he merited the dis- 
grace heaped upon him by Mr. Jay’s 
declaration, that he was not so much 
to be honored for all he had done pre- 
vious to his joining the Abolitionists 
in their crusade against “the damnable 
heresy of State sovereignty.” This is 
given as the crowning glory of Ed- 
ward Everett’s career—he “ aroused 
the feeling, &c., against the damnable 
heresy of State sovereignty.” State 
sovereignty a “damnable heresy !” That 
is the new-born slang of the present 
hour of ignorance, crime and despot- 
ism. It is not yet four years old. Ne- 
ver, until the middle of the first year 
of Mr. Lincoln’s administration was 
there found a man in this country so 
iguorant, impudent, so foolish, as to 


call State sovereignty “a damnable 
heresy.” We believe that the infamy 
of this discovery rests with Mr. Sum- 
ner. Does the wretched demagogue 
not know what he pronounces “ dam- 
nable” the Constitution and laws of 
his own State of Massachusetts ? That 
Constitution starts out with the decla- 
ration that “the people of this Com- 
monwealth have the sole and exclu- 
sive right of governing themselves as 
a free, sovereign, and independent State.” 
They must be “damnable” wretches, 
according to their own Senator’s doc- 
trine, in his famous oration entitled 
“ Our Domestic Relations.” The same 
“damnable pretension of State sove- 
reignty” has been affirmed at every 
revision of the statutes of Massachiu- 
setts, since the foundation of the gov- 
einment, in the following style : “The 
sovereignty and jurisdiction of the Com- 
monwealth extend to all places,” &c. 
So that notonly the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, but the title and style of 
all its statutes are based upon the 
claim of the “ sovereignty of the State. 
A “damnable” set they must be, peo- 
ple, Constitution, statutes, and all, ac- 
cording to their own Senator. 

Nor is Mr. John Jay any better off 
with his own State of New York, 
whose Constitution declares that “The 
people of this State, in their right of 
sovereignty, are deeined to possess the 
original and ultimate property in or to 
all lands,” &. So also the statutes of — 
New York begin thus: “ Sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,” &c. Then Mr. John Jay 
must hold the Constitution and statutes 
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of the State of New York to be “ dam- 
nable heresies.” And the good people 
of said State may, with the greatest 
propriety, return the delicate compli- 
ment, by pronouncing Mr. John Jay a 
“damnable” traitor, or fool. We have 
no milder term for such men. Either 
they know themselves to be rank trait 
ors or impostors, or they are lunatics. 
To assail State sovereignty as “a dam- 
‘nable heresy,” is to direct a blow at 
the very heart of both the State and 
Federal Governments. The Federal 
Government is based upon the sove- 
reignty of the States. Destroy the 


one, and the other falls. Destroy State 
sovereignty, and the authority of the 
Federal Government vanishes like a 
shadow. There is but one theory on 
which this crusade upon the doctrine 


of State sovereignty can be explain- 
ed; and that is, the determination of 
the party in power to overthrow the 
State Governments, and establish an 
entirely new and foreign system upon 
their ruins. To an intelligent man 
there ought no longer to be any doubt 
that such is really the paramount ob- 
ject of the present war. It is to strip 
the States of their sovereignty, and sink 
them in an abyss of centralized despot- 
ism. The ingenuity and craft, and we 
might add, impudence, employed in 
this treasonable undertaking, are truly 
surprising. The whole style of public 
debate is designed to gradually blind, 
and to lead the people away from the 
fundamental principles of the govern- 
ment founded by our fathers. For in- 
stance, Mr. Sumner discourses about 
“the powers denied to the States.” Is 
this the language of a statesman and 
a patriot? Is it not rather the jargon 
of a cunning conspirator and dema- 
gogue? By whom were “ powers. de- 
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nied to the States ?”. Whohad a right 
to deny them any powers? The Fede- 
ral Government was the creature of 
the State sovereignties. They made it 
just what they pleased. It was the 
State sovereiguties which granted or 
denied whatever powers they chose to 
the Federal Government. The powers 
of the Federal Government are not de- 
nied to the States, but they are granted 
by the States. The States are the so- 
vereign grantors of all power, and the 
Federal Government is the dependent 
grantee, or recipient, of certain defined 
and limited powers, to be held and ex- 
ercised in trust for the “general wel- 
fare” of the “several States.” Logi- 
cally speaking, therefore, sovereignty 
does not belong to the Federal Gov- 
ernment at all. Its powers are only 
derived, or secondary, and therefore 
cannot be /first, or sovereign. But the 
author of the phrase “heresy of State 
sovereignty,” says: 

** Before the Constitution, such sovereign- 
ty may have existed ; it was declared in the 
Articles of Confederation ; but since that it 
has ceased to exist. It has disappeared and 
been Jost in the supremacy of the national 


government, so that it can no longer be re- 
cognized.” 


The extreme foolishness of this as- 
sumption is exposed by simply consi- 
dering that the very act of ratifying 
the Constitution, by the several States, 
was the highest act of sovereignty. 
And when ratified, it was merely the 
creature and the agent of their sove- 
reignty. 

But let us see where Mr. Sumner lo- 
gically lands, when he admits that, un- 
der the old Articles of Confederation, 
the States were sovereign. Now we 
challenge him, or any other person, to 
point out a single power granted the 
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Federal Government in the present 
Constitution, which possesses a single 
element of sovereignty that did not 
belong to the Federal Government un- 
der tlie Articles of Confederation, when 
Sumner admits the sovereignty of the 
States. The power to declare war, to 
make peace, to. enter into treaties, to 
maintain the army aud navy, belonged 
to the Federal Government: under the 
Articles of Confederation. These were 
powers. which the several States de- 
clared they possessed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, in the following 
language : “That as free and inde- 
pendent States they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract al- 
liances, establish commerce, and dv all 
other things which independent States 
may of right do. Now these sovereign 
powers, which the States declared to 
be in their right, were delegated to 
the Federal. Government in the Articles 
of Confederation. That is, each State 
agreed to exercise. its sovereignty in 
these matters, jointly with the other 
States, through the general agent, the 
Federal’ Government, for the common 
benefit. In the new grant of powers 
to Cohgress, in the present Constitu- 
tion, there is nothing to be compared, 
in dignity, or in the attributes of sove- 
reignty, with these which were dele- 
gated under the old Articles of Qonfe- 
deration. 

“The “Federalist,” a work written 
by Madison and. Hamilton, and pub- 
lished at a period cotemporaneous with 
the Constitution, says : 

“If the new Constitution be examined 
with accuracy and candor, it will be found 
that the chunge whieh: it proposes consiste 
much, less in the addition of new powers to 
tha Union than in the invigoration of its ori- 
ginal powers. The regulation of commerce, 
it is true, is anew power, but that seems to 
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be an addition: which few. oppose, and from 
which no apprehensions are entertained. 
These powers relating to war and peace, ar- 
mies and fleets, treaties and finance, with 
the other more considerable powers, are all 
invested with the existing Congress by the 
Articles of Confederation. The proposed 
change does not enlarge these powers ; it 
only substitutes a more effectual mode of ad- 
ministering them.” 

This declaration of the men who 
framed the Constitution, effectually 
disposes of Mr. Sumner’s assumption 
that by adopting the present Consti- 
tution the States surrendered their so- 
vereignty. But the following passages 
f om the “Federalist” are still more 
explicit on this point ; 

“We haveseen that in the new govern- 
ment, as in the old, the general powers are 
limited, and that the States, in all unenume- 
rated cases, are left in the full enjoyment of 
their sovereign and independent jurisdiction.” 
No. 49: ‘*Batiif the government be nation- 
al with regard. to the operation of:its powers, 
it. changes its aspect when we contemplate it 
in relation to the extent of its powers. The 
idea of a national government involves in it 
not only an authority over the individual ci- 
tizens,; but an indetinite supremacy over all 
persons and: things, so far'as they are objects 
of lawful.government, * * In this relation, 
then, the proposed government cannot be 
deemed @ national one, since its jurisdiction 
extends to certain enumerated objects only, 
and leaves to the several States a residuary 
and inviolable sovereignty over all other ob- 
jects.” No. 39. ' 

How will Mr. Sumner, John Jay, 
and the other conspirators against the 
sovereignty: of States, dispose of this 
language of the man. who framed and 
fashioned the Constitution? They will 
be as silent before it, as the culprit be- 
fore the bar of offended justice: They 
may attempt te evade and to lie ; but 
they will not-venture into an argument 
against it. They know that the pages 
of this magazine are open to anything 
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they dare attempt to offer in defense 
of their monstrous assertions of “ the 
damnable heresies of State sovereign 
ty.” They know that through this 
medium they could reach a class of in- 
telligent and honest. men, who, if con- 
verted to their side, would add an ele- 
ment of dignity and respectability, 
which, without falsehood, they cannot 
now claim. A class of men who can 


neither be bought nor frightened. But. 


they dare not accept our offer. They 
know that they are the real rebels 
against the Government-of these States. 
They are the conspirators most to be 
dreaded—most to be abhorred. Se- 
cession is an evil not without remedy. 
It simply denies the jurisdiction, with- 
out waging any war upon the organic 
prineiples of the Federal Government. 
It leaves the life of the States unim- 
paired, with sovereign power to re- 
unite, or reconstruct the Union again. 
But these Abolition conspirators would 
assassinate the States, and overthrow 
the very foundations on which the 
Union was built. Secession is a pro- 
digal, who wanders away from the fa- 
mily mansion. Abolitionism is a felon, 
who stays at home only to murder the 
family, and raze the common edifice to 
its foundations. The whole burden of 
Abolition or “ Republican” declama- 
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tion, in the newspapers, in the pulpit, 
in the streets, everywhere, is against 
State sovereignty. The mass of fools 
who echo this stuff, we suppose may 
be sincere ; but the leaders—such men 
as Sumner and John Jay—know bet 
ter. They deliberately seek to delude 
and mislead the people: In the core’ 
of their hearts they are.“ rebels” to the 
government of our fathers, a thousand 
times more to be feared and despised. 
than the most violent secessionist in 
the land. What is the duty of the real 
friend of the Union, when he hears 
these conspirators haranguing the 
people on the “damnable heresy of 
State sovereignty?” Why, to denounce 
them to their teeth as traitors, before 
the very people they are laboring to 
deceive. Unmask their ignorance, or 
their hypocrisy, in every place where 
they are vending their seditious wares. 
So much sacrifice of a man’s ease he 
owes to his country in these degene- 
rate times. Hold the denouncer of 
State sovereignty up to the people every- 
where, as. a conspirator, and a foe to 
the Government, who is seeking to un- 
dermine that which we have inherited 
from the great men of the Revolution, 
to substitute in its place a narrow, a 
selfish, and implacable Puritan des- 
potism. 





A LATIN EPIGRAM. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO A DISTINGUISHED ‘‘ LOYAL” DIVINE, WHO WAS LATELY SURPRISED 
KISSING ONE OF THE LAMBS OF HIS FLOCK. 


Satis superque Me benignitas tua. 


Ditavit! 


Indeed, good sir, your sweet: caressing 
May well be called “A Bishop's Blessing!” 





THE AMERICAN RACES. 


- Some ten years ago the writer of 
this, through a Cabinet officer and one 
of the Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, asked that learned body to 
publish a work he had prepared on 
the “ American Races ;” but it so hap- 
pened that a scientific gentleman from 
Philadelphia had also asked the Board 
of Regents to publish his work on 
‘ American Snakes,” and, as their funds 
were limited, and they could only pub- 
lish one of the works in question, they 
of course, in their view, selected the 
most important, and voted in favor of 
the snakes. Ten years have rolled 
round, and one million of Americans 
have laid them down in bloody graves 
in simple, blind unconsciousness that 
their sacrifice was the penalty of an 
ignorance so gross, so unmanly and, 
indeed, so unspeakably wicked, that 
while future generations may lament 
it, they will hardly pity the victims. 
Europeans, naturally ignorant of the 
races of this continent, set up a theory 
or assumption that they are all the 
same beings, save in color, and there- 
fure should have the same liberty ; and 
our “intelligent” classes, writers, 
book-makers, artists, poets, &c., accept 
the European assumption as true, de- 
spite their reason, their experience, and 
indeed the daily evidence of their 
senses. One hundred years. ago, no 
one stultified himself, or pretended 
even to believe that a Negro was a 
black Caucasian, or anything but a 
negro in fact, and no such social 
monstrosity as a “free” negro, or a 
negro thrust into the status of the 
white man, was to be found on this 


continent. But the mighty events of 
1776, virtually overthrowing the Eng- 
lish power in America, produced vast 
changes in English opinion. No longer 
interested in the material prosperity 
of this continent, and with every pos- 
sible motive to neutralize, to under- 
mine, and to render impracticable the 
new and dangerous principles estab. 
lished by Washington and his com- 
patriots, the writers and statesmen of 
England not only changed their views 
on American affairs, but very naturally 
sought to wield the inferior races as 
elements of resistance to, if not as means 
for the destruction of, the American 
system which so directly threatened 
their own. Still interested in the in- 
dustry and production of the West 
India Islands, they spared the negro, 
and from 1776 to 1816 relied solely on 
the Indian ; but the war of 1812 hav- 
ing broken down the Indian forces of 
the northwest, and substantially “used 
up” that material, they finally resorted 
to the negro, and even sacrificed the 
vast material prosperity of their island 
for the grander political purpose of 
overthrowing American institutions. 
Nor in justice to the courage, clear- 
sightedness and magnanimity of the 
British aristocracy, should we refrain 
from giving them the credit of a cer- 
tain sincerity in their “ anti-slavery” 
policy. Their system is based on 
distinctions of their own invention— 
Kings, Lords and Commons—and they 
are necessarily impelled into hostility 
against the distinctions made by the 
Almighty, in order to preserve their 
own. 
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Nations, in modern times, are so in- 
timately blended together by their in- 
terests, that systems having no natural 
or truthful basis must give way to 
those founded in reason and in har- 
mony with the natural order. Thus 
Europeanism or Monarchy, being wholly 
artificial, must give way to American- 


ism or Democracy, based on the natu-. 


ral law of equality underlying our 
system ; and the only possible hope of 
preserving the former even in Europe 
depends on perverting the relations of 
races, and by “impartial freedom” 
with negroes, undermining and de- 
stroying Democracy in America. If 
this can be done—#/ the British “ anti- 
slavery” policy can ever succeed—#/, in 
short, through our own ignorance, im- 
piety and crime, we should eyer com- 
mit social suicide and “ abolish slave- 
ry,” Monarchy may not only take a 
new lease for a thousand years to 
cume on this continent, but it would 
probably outlive Monarchy in the Old 
World for many centuries. All (white) 
men are created equal—that is alike— 
and as all Europe is Caucasian this 
great fundamental, fixed and everlast- 
ing law must sooner or later burst 
through the unnatural and fictitious 
contrivances of European society, and 
vindicate the justice and beneficence of 
God. But on this continent, where 
there are millions of different races, 
should their natural relations become 
debauched and broken down, Democra- 
cyand Democratic institutions would 
needs be impracticable until all of 
these abnormal and mongrel elements 
became extinct ; and, therefore, should 
their status be changed, and four mil- 
lions of negroes amalgamated in our 
system, the ruin would be complete, 
and Democracy lost beycnd all hope 
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of resurrection for an indefinite period 
of probably several centuries. 

Of course, there are subordinate is- 
sues, and many complications involved, 
but this is the problem we are now so 
blindly striving to solve, And if ten 
years ago every American had com- 
prehended this subject, and known the 
real nature and true relations of the 
American races—however ignorant of 
“ American snakes”—there would have 
been no Abolition party, and conse- 
quently no secession party, and the 
million of hapless victims to this mon- 
strous delusion, now festering in 
bloody graves, would be walking 
God’s fair earth, and enjoying the hap 
piness He designéd for all His innumer- 
able creatures. 

These preliminary remarks seem ne- 
cessary to show the reader the trans- 
cendent importance of this subject, 
and the pressing and overwhelming 
necessity of its examination and com- 
prehension by every true American 
who desires to preserve Republican in- 
stitutions for his posterity, and indeed 
who wishes to preserve the purity of 
his blood as well as the safety and per- 
petuity of our political system. 

The human creation, just as all other 
Forms of existence, is a group, family 
or genus, composed of a certain number 
of species, all of which are generically 
alike but specifically unlike. This is a 
fact, unchanging, indestructible and 
everlasting, save by the Almighty 
power that made it ; a fact, moreover, 
demonstrable, indisputable, and, in- 
deed; palpable to the senses as well as 
the reason. Nevertheless, not only 
are the non-scientific multitude ignor- 
ant of it, but scientific men have writ- 
ten books, given lectures, and devoted 
many years of their lives to disprove 
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its existence. 

It is very wonderful that human 
folly, vanity, superstition, imaginary 
interests, or selfish considerations 
could have thus stultified reason, and 
even the senses ; but so it is, and Pri- 
chard, Lawrence, even Cuvier himself, 
to a great extent, ignored and disput- 
ed the fact; while even larger num- 
bers of scientific men have so con- 
founded and confused themselves, as 
well as their readers, that they never 
could decide satisfactorily whether 
there was a plurality or a unity of 
races, or, in other words, whether the 
fact did or did not exist. Prichard, 
like most of the single-race theorists, 
began with a theory or assumption 
that all mankind originated from a 
single pair or common origin, and then 
went to work to collect facts to prove 
his theory, and of course was entirely 
successful. Others, having no theory 
to uphold, affected liberality, and ga- 
thtered innumerable facts, which left 
them just where they began ; while 
others, like Nott and Gliddon, began 
with creation itself, and following 
down the stream of time, came to the 
conclusion of diversity of races in our 
time. The error in all these inquiries 
is obvious. The inquirers sought to 
know that which is forever hidden 
from us—to penetrate into the councils 
of the Infinite, to lift the veil that the 
Almighty hand has suspended between 
Himself and His creatures ;_ in short, 
to reveal the mysteries of creation to 
their fellow mortals. 

It is simply fact—indestructible and 
everlasting fact—that the human crea- 
tion is a genus, comprising a. certain 
number of species, but why, or when, 
or how this fact was ordained by the 
Almighty we do not know, and never 
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can know, and therefore it is both im- 
pious and absurd to strive to know. 


‘The fact itself confronts us, immovable 


and unchangable, but whether thus 
fashioned and shaped by the Almighty 
hand at the beginning of all things, or 
by subsequent interposition of Al- 
mighty power, is beyond the scope of 


- human inquiry, and forever concealed 


from human intelligence. God has 
endowed us with the necessary intelli- 
gence to understand it, to deal with it, 
to adapt ourselves to it, to comprehend 
our own wants as well as the wants of 
the lower races in juxtaposition with us, 
and when we do this, when we exercise 
the faculties He has so beneficently en- 
dowed us with, and adapt our political 
system and social regulations to our 
own and their welfare, then we shall 
be correspondingly rewarded. But if 
we set up foolish theories of a single 
race—that white men, mongols, ne- 
groes, &c., have all the same nature, 
and stultifying our senses as well as our 
reason, blindly, impiously and wicked- 
ly set to work to reduce these foolish 
theories to practice, then we must be 
punished tu the precise extent of our 
crimes against nature and our impie- 
ties to God. Some people interpret 
the Bible as teaching that all mankind 
came from a single pair, aud therefore 
all must have the same nature and are 
entitled to the same liberty, &c.; but 
surely they who also believe in super- 
natural interposition need have no dif- 
ficulty in this matter, for if God did 
interpose and change the order of na- 
ture, or, in other words, work miracles 
in such innumerable instances, many 
of which, in comparison, were quite in- 
significant, surely He. might do so in 
this respect of the human creation, a 
matter of such transcendent, and, in- 
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deed, unequaled importance. 

Thus the naturalist and ‘believer in 
the Mosaic or Bible interpretation may 
perfectly harmonize, and while both 
of them accept the actual material and 
immovable fact of diverse races, palpa- 
ble, and indeed unavoidable to their 
senses, feel entirely satisfied with their 
different explanations of it. It is very 
wonderful that any American should 
be ignorant, or should dispute the pal- 
pable, every-day fact, that a negro, for 
example, is a negro, and is not a white 
man—a fact just as evident to his 
senses as that a robin is a robin, and 
is not @ pigeon, or that a bull-dog is a 
bull-dog, and is not a greyhound. It 
is still more wonderful, as well as dis- 
graceful, that scientific Americans 
have not explained the truth to Euro- 
peans, An Englishman, Prichard for 
example, in his library in London, 
without ever seeing a negro, declares 
this negro a “ colored man,” or a man 
like himself, save in complexion, which 
latter oddity, by the way, he cannot 
account for, and admits, unless caused 
by some mysterious atmospheric in- 
fluence, is not produced by any of the 
natural agencies known to human 
science. He says this negro is a co- 
lored Caucasian, or man like himself, 
and the intelligent and scientific Ame- 
rican, who has perhaps seen a negro 
every day of his life, stultifies his rea- 
son, and tramples on the daily evi- 
dence of his senses, and accepts the 
Englishman’s assumption. If Prichard, 
without leaving his library in London, 
were to set up an assumption that 
there was only a single species of 
snakes on this continent, that they 
were all rattlesnakes, or had all the 
same nature, whatever their color or 
external appearances, not one man, 
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woman or child would avcept his theo- 
ry. They would say, “our senses as 
well as our reason tell us otherwise,” 
Every day we see black snakes, gar- 
den snakes and “ copperheads,” as well 
as rattlesnakes, and though all snakes, 
and belonging to the great family of 
snakes, they are specifically different 
snakes, having, to a certain extent, a 
different structure and different na- 
ture, 

So of birds, of fishes, of dogs, of all 
possible forms of life; and if a Euro- 
pean who had seen none of these things 
should set up a theory of a single 
species, or that they were all the same 
save in certain external appearances, 
as color, &c., why he would be regard- 
ed as an impertinent fool, of course, 

And, indeed, our uneducated people, 
governed by their instincts and com- 
mon sense, recognize the negro—a ne- 
gro—differing from themselves as the 
several species of animais differ from 
each other, and shrink with utter dis- 
gust from equality or amalgamation 
with this different being. But the 
“educated” people, your divines, law- 
yers, politicians, &., accept the for- 
eign and absurd dictum of Prichard 
and other (in this respect) ignorant 
writers, sitting in their libraries in 
London or Paris, and declare that the 
“common” people are prejudiced 
against “color,” while they, enlight. 
ened and liberalized by education, rise 
above this popular “prejudice,” and 
accept the European theory that the 
negro is a “colored” Caucasian, or 
man like themselves save in the color 
of his skin! But, as observed, the ab- 
ject and disgraceful submission of the 
scientific men of America to this ab. 
surd European assumption of a single 
human race is most wonderful. Dig- 
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‘tinguished historians and scholars, 
‘ike Bancroft, Motley, Lieber, &c., 
may be excused, for they are ignorant 
of even the rudiments of physical 
‘science; but the so-called scienti- 
fic men, like Professor Draper and 
others, who slavishly accept for- 
eign nonsense on this subject, and 
gravely “investigate the causes of 
color” in the negro, should be, and 
some day will be, regarded with su- 
‘preme contempt. Even the great body 
of medical men, limited as their ac- 
quirements usually are to the routine 
of their profession, will not escape 
popular condemnation on this subject, 
for this being an affair of fact, and not 
of speculation, they should have com- 
prehended it and dealt with it thus, 
instead of passively assenting to an 
absurd assumption resting on foreign 
ignorance of the fact in question. It 
is, then, once more repeated, that the 
human creation is a genus, family or 
form of existence comprising a certain 
number of species, made so by the 
hand of the Creator, and must remain 
so as long as the present creation 
fasts ; but whether so at the begin- 
ning of all things, or by subsequent 
interposition of Almighty power, we 
never can know, as we never should 
strive to know. 

A genus comprises several species, 
each the work of God, as Caucasians, 
Mongols, Malays, negroes, &c.; bat a 
species may comprise any number of 
varieties, as Anglo-Saxons, Celts, Scla- 
vonians, &c., the result of accident, 
climate, time, religion, political sys- 
tems, &c. 

In the present state of our know- 
ledge, we do not know the actual num- 
ber of species, but we do know that 
the Caucasian and negro, or the white 
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man and typical woolly-headed African, 
stand respectively at the head and 
base of the generic column. 

Starting with the negro, the sim. 
plest and least developed in his organ- 
ism, the next above him has all that 
he has, but in addition, has something 
that he has not, or rather it may be 
said, has a more elaborate and com- 
plete structure, with of course corres- 
ponding qualities or capabilities. Spe 
cies have a limited capacity of inter- 
union, but unless it be in some of the 
very lowest forms of organic life, those 
who belong to separate genera are for- 
ever separated. The negro, the lowest 
in the scale, is absolutely human, and 
separated from the animal world bya 
gulf as impassable as that which seps 
rates the Caucasian, the most elevated. 

Species of men, as observed, are per- 
mitted to violate the natural order to 
a certain extent, and intermix with 
different species, for God has endowed 
them with reason and free will, just as 
they are permitted to do so in other 
respects ; but there is a limit to this 
sin. Animals, on the contrary, guided 
by their instincts, never violate ne 
ture. The Caucasian may mate with 
a negress, but the lion never mates 
with the tigress, and the progeny of 
this abnormal union is feeble an 
sterile, and never exists beyond the 
fourth generation. 

If, for example, the modern abolition 
theory were put in practice, and 
thousand or sv of those who believe in 
it, each with a negro wife, were iso 
lated in an island in the Pacific, it 
would simply be a question of time 
when they would die out and become 
utterly extinet. The lower races ap 
proximating closer to animals, and 
guided by their instincts to a certaid 
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extent, shrink with horror from sexual 
intereourse with other species, Thus, 
when African explorers come into ne- 
gro villages where white men had 
never been seen, the females run off 
and hide themselves—thus, too, while 
our Indian savages will beat and mur- 
der their (white) female captives, 
they never violate them ; and even in 
the great Sepoy rebellion, though a 
race approximating to our own, it is 
believed there was not a single in- 
stance among its huge horrors of the 
violation of a European woman. It 
is only where juxtaposition and un- 
pataral social relations exist between 
different species that mongrelism is 
generated, and, as observed, this mon- 
grel progeny is feeble and sterile, and 
tends continually to extinction. On 
the contrary, the more extended the in- 
tercourse or amalgamation of branches 
or varieties of the same species, the 
more vigorous and potent the people. 
That nation or people most generally 


: intermixed with those who belong to 
‘the same species will always be the 


most enterprising and powerful, while 
that which is most isolated and sta- 
tionary will be most feeble and con- 
temptible. Hereditary royalty well 
illustrates this isolation. To preserve 
its prestige with the multitude, it is 
limited within its own circle, and thus 
violating the laws of consanguinity, it 
is punished in its miserable progeny, 
who finally become idiotic or impotent, 
and thus extinct. It is a startling 
thing to realize, but absolutely true, 
that the hereditary royal families of 
our time are—naturally considered— 
the meanest and most degraded fami- 
lies in their respective countries, And 
it is, perhaps, even more startling still 
to realize the truth that there is a cer- 
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tain morbid resemblance between a, 
mulatto and a “ Crown Prince.” Both, 
are abnormal—the mulatto in his 
structure, the prince in his vitality, 
and both ending in absolute extinc- 
tion. 

_ The intermarriage of Caucasians for 
four consecutive generations will end, 
in extinction, either through idiocy or 
impotency, and hybrids or mulattoes. 
of the feurth generation are as inca- 
pable of reproduction as mules. 

That which the Eternal hand has, 
fashioned is immovable and everlast- 
ing, and the vain and sinful attempt of, 
human creatures to set up distinctions 
of their own invention in the form of 
kings, is finally punished by the abso- 
lute extinction of their progeny. . And 
the human impiety and crime which 
ignore the distinctions of race, and 
force different species, as Caucasiang 
and negroes, into “impartial freedom,” 
or, in other words, to live under the 
same rules and regulations, finally 
ends in total extinction. 

Summing up the foregoing remarks, 
the whole subject may be simply 
stated thus: The human creation is a 
genus or family, composed of a certain 
number of species, each differing from 
the others in its nature and capabili_ 
ties to the precise extent that it differs 
in its physical structure ; and as gpe- 
cies are the work of the Creator, no 
accident, time, climate or human power 
can ever change or modify them to the 
millionth part of an atom. But each 
of these species may give origin to 
any number of varieties, which latter 
are the result of chance, time, climate, 
and human forces, as we witness in the 
form, of nations, &. Finally, every 
attempt to violate the order of nature, 
to equalize different species, as Can- 
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Casians and negroes, and to set up 
artificial distinctions, as those of “ roy- 
alty,” are alike forbidden, and alike 
punished by the Almighty in the 
idiotcy, impotency and ultimate ex- 
tinction of the miserable progeny. 

Anthopology is so entirely a science 
of this day, that we do not know the 
actual number of species as yet com- 
. prising the human creation, We do 
know, however, that there are six of 
these species, though our knowledge 
of them is very imperfect. 

These are—Ist. The Caucasian, white 
or historic race. 2d, The Mongol, the 
Chinese or Asiatic. 38d. The Malay, or 
Oceanic. 4th. The Indian, or Ameri- 
can. 5th Esquimaux, or polar race, 
and, finally, lowest in the scale of or- 
ganism, the negro, or typical wooly- 
headed African. Of these it is only 
proposed to discuss the specific charac- 
ter of those inhabiting this continent 
—the Caucasian, Indian and negro—in 
actual juxtaposition, and ignorance of 
which has already cost a million of 
American lives, and may involve the 
destruction of American civilization. 

There are on this continent about 
thirty millions of white people, twenty- 
seven in these States, two and a-half 
millions in the British North American 
Provinces, and perhaps half a million 
more in Cuba and Porto Rico. 

These are the only white people pro- 
per, who have white governments 
fhat act on white people. In those of Ca- 
nada and Cuba, as in Massachusetts, ne- 
groes may become “citizens,” but they 
are exceptional and so few that we 
may say these are all white govern- 
ments. On the contrary, Jamaica, all 
the British and French islands, though 
presided over by European officials, 
are governments made and adminis- 
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tered for negroes, and as the white 
element is limited and is rapidly rot 
ting out through the blood of the 
negroes, they must be classed as mon 
grel governments. There are in Ame 
rica about twelve millions of negroes, 
four millions of slaves in Brazil, four 
millions “freemen” in the South and 
Central American States and the is- 
lands, and some four millions in do- 
mestic subordination among ourselves, 

In Brazil they are slaves, the own- 
ers, to a great extent, having negro 
blood in their veins, and the whole 
social fabric, resting solely on a pro- 
perty basis, may be abolished in a 
month, and the handfull of pure whites 
massacred or driven out, as in Hayti 
sixty years ago. 

Finally, there are four millions in 
their natural position of domestic sub- 
ordination in juxtaposition with us. It 
is indeed four millions, for whatever 
numbers may be murdered in the 
impious and lunatic attempt to force 
them into the condition of our own 
white people, none will remain in that 
condition, it being as eternally impos- 
sible as to give them our color. 

The negro is @ tropical race, and 
without him some sixty degrees of 
lattitude in the centre of this continent, 
with the extensive islands locked in 
its bosom, must remain forever a bar- 
ren and useless waste. His mat of 
woolly hair protects the brain from 
the rays of a vertical sun, and with 
millions of sebacious glands covering 
the surface of his body, he is protected 
from all the malarious influences which 
produce yellow fever, and is so fatal 
to the white man. 

It is true that the white man can 
live in the tropics as well as else- 
Where, but ouly as @ master or mer- 
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chant and mechanic in the cities, pro 
tected from the sun. The negro isolated, 
is of necessity a useless heathen, while 
the white man alone is as incapable 
of growing tropical products as he is 
incapable of reproducing his kind 
without the existence of the female. 

Thus the brain, the intelligence or 
guidance of the Caucasian, and the 
muscles or labor of the negro, are the 
elements, and the only possible ele- 
ments ot tropical civilization. It were 
as eternally impossible to grow the 
products or to preserve civilization in 
the great tropical centre of our conti- 
nent without white men and negroes 
in their normal relation to each other, 
or without what the lunatics of the day 
term slavery, as it is impossible to grow 
oranges in Nova Zembla, or, indeed, 
as to preserve animal life without 
food. The ‘abolition of slavery” by 
the monarchical governments of the old 
world has degraded and is destroying 
the whites, while the sole hope for the 
negro is in a return to his native Afri- 
canism. In Hayti, where he is iso- 
lated, especially in the interior, he has 
lost his French traditions and gone 
back to his African dialect, and save 
on the coast, where there is a consider- 
able mongrel element, there is proba- 
bly not a single negro who ever heard 
of, or knows anything of the great 
Abolition soldier and statesman, Tous- 
saint. 

Hayti illustrates all ; if still isolated, 
fifty years hence its inhabitants will be 
as absolutely African as if they were 
born there, and then having recovered 
from amalgarcation, they will multiply 
themselves as in Africa. 

In Jamaica, and all the other islands 
they, like the whites, tend to extinc- 
tion on the coast, while in the interior 
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they tend to Africanism and regenera- 
tion. There can be no such condition 
as “freedom ;” that is, the negro, made 
by the Almighty a different being, can- 
not exist in a common condition with 
the white man, otherwise human power 
would override that of God. He has 
made the negro, and therefore design- 
ed him for a purpose, and no human 
power can override this purpose and 
compel whites and negroes to fulfil a 
common purpose or “impartial free- 
dom.” “Impartial freedom,” therefore, 
is not a condition, it is a phase, a so- 
cial monstrosity, a passing disease 
from which both whites and negroes 
are dying out on the coast, as observ- 
ed, while in the interior the natural 
order is being restored—the negro is 
returning to his Africanism, and then 
fulfils the ordinance of God and multi- 
plies his kind. 

The Creator, of course, designed 
juxtaposition, otherwise, as remarked, 
the most genial and fertile portion of 
our continent must needs be common 
wastes, and it is equally obvious in 
the fact that the negro multiplies more 
rapidly in the South than he does iso- 
lated in Africa. The end of British 
“philanthropy,” or so called abolition 
of slavery in the tropics is, then, a 
huge African heathenism, covering 
some sixty degrees of latitude. The 
whites are rapidly rotting out through 
mongrelism—the mongrels have a low 
grade of vitality, and they must perish 
within a certain time, and when all 
this has disappeared, and the negro 
blood untainted with admixture, they 
will again multiply themselves. What 
a startling truth to realize, that the 
over-worked and under-fed laborers of 
England have been taxed four hundred 
millions, that the owners of West In- 
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dia property have sacrificed some 
five hundred millions, and the “poor 
whites” have been poisoned and de- 
stroyed by amalgamation, and after 
all, the only hope, the single bright 
spot in the future to the poor negro, is 
African regeneration, or to get back to 
his fetiches and snake worship ! This is 
life, and again he fulfils the command 
of the Almighty and multiplies his 
kind, not so happily or healthily as in 
juxtaposition and domestic subordina- 
tion to the white man, but isolated 
heathenism and domestic subordination 
are the only possible conditions of ne- 
gro existence. 

In addition to the whites and negroes, 
there are about fifteen millions of In- 
dians or aboriginals on this continent. 
The islanders discovered by the Span- 
ish adventurers were most likely a dif- 
ferent species from the people of the 
main land, but this must always re- 
main a matter of conjecture, for they 
have so utterly disappeared, that 
though there are some mongrels in 
Cuba and San Domingo, it is believed 
that there is not a single native left. 
Un the continent, from Cape Horn to 
the Columbia River, they are the same 
species, and the difference between the 
Peruvians of Pizarro’s day, the Aztecs, 
&c., of Cortez, and the Brandts and 
Powhattans of northern latitudes, is 
simply the difference of locality and 
accident, such as we witness in the 
modern nations of our own race, In- 
deed it may be doubted if the differ- 
ences that at this moment separate an 
English earl from his peasants are not 
relatively greater than those separat- 
ing the wild Huron of the Northern 
Lakes from the peaceful and so sup- 
posed semi-civilized Peruvians, Aztecs, 
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Toltets, &., encountered by the Spa- 
nish adventurers. 

There have been intrasive people, 
cast-away ships’ crews, indeed we 
know that the “Northmen” made a 
lodgiment on this continent in the eighth 
century. They made, or began certain 
improvements, built cities, organized 
governments, laid the foundations, in 
short, of States, or organized political 
communities, and their descendents, in 
some respects, continued these things, 
but finally overwhelmed through amal- 
gamation with the dominant native, 
they disappeared, and .the debris left 
behind, the decaying structures, the 
roads, bridges, aqueducts, &c., that 
our learned American “ antiquarians” 
find in such profusion in Yucatan and 
Central America, are tlie only traces 
of their existence. The white man, or 
Caucasian, is the only historic race, 
the only race that creates material for 
history, the only race that has sufi- 
cieuit mental power to permanently im- 
press itself on the material world, and 
therefore all the “ antiquities” of Ame- 
rica, which Schoolcraft, Squier, De 
Hass, and others, delight in, are the 
sheerest balderdash imaginable. There 
are no antiquities in America ; there 
is nothing, save as observed, the slight 
traces of cast-away ships’ crews, &c., 
that indicate the temporary presence 
of Caucasian adventurers, at rare in- 
tervals and remote distances. As ob- 
served, there are, perhaps, fifteen mil- 
lions of native Indians, or aboriginals, 
on this-continent, but this must include 
some three millious of mongrels, or 
mestizos They are separated into a 
great number of nationalities, or so- 
called republics ; but there are no ele- 
ments of nationality anywhere, or in 
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fact, whatever be the nmamber of so- 
talled republics, any republicanism. 
There are ten or twelve republics in 
South America, five in Central, and 
‘one (Mexico) in North America ; but 
‘the materials, except in Brazil, are es- 
sentially the same. In the South Am- 
érican republics there is a large negro 
element. It is smaller in Central Am- 
erica, and none at all in Mexico. As 
a whole, about one-seventh is mongrel, 
ene-thirtieth, perhaps, white, with the 
remainder pure Indians, and the de 
gree of order, production, in a word, 
civilization, is of course in precise pro- 
portion to the white element. But the 
sterility and low grade of vitality in 
the mongrel, makes it only a question 
of time when it will become entirely 
extinct, and from the Rio Grande to 
Brazil there will be a complete resto- 
ration of the Indian, and with him the 
condition in which he was found by 
the Spanish conquerors in the fifteenth 
century. The laws of organization are 
indestructible, and a8 mongrelism dis- 
appears in the islands, and the negro 
returns to his original Africanism, so 
on the main land, it is only a question 
of time when the mixed element be- 
comes extinct, and the Indian, or abo- 
riginal element, is restored to its ori- 
ginal condition. This must be the final 
result—in the islands, and the great tropi- 
cal centre of the continent,a huge Afri- 
canism—on the table lands, and on either 
side of the former, an Indian heathenism 
scarcely less repulsive or more incompa- 
tible with American civilization. This 
is no speculation, but an obvious and 
inexorable consequence of existing 
facts ; isolated and left to themselves, 
a time must come when the ‘negroes of 
the islands are restored to their origi- 
nal Africanism, and the aboriginal 
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element, sloughing off all that the Spa- 
niards engrafted on them, must return 
to their original Indianism, from the . 
Rio Grande to Brazil. 

Such, then, is the great problem of 
our times—the most tremendous prob- 
Jem ever solved in the experience of 
mankind. The vulgar notion that the 
Indian must die out, is met by the fact 
that there are now fifteen millions on 
this continent, and by the still more 
stupendous fact that neither the white 
man nor the negro can ever grow the 
products, or become the permanent in- 
dustrial elements of the table lands, or 
tierras templades of North and South Am- 
erica. God has made these races, like 
all His other works, for specific pur- 
poses—the negro as the industrial 
force of the tierras calientes, the Indian 
for the table lands, and the white man, 
with his higher nature, for their mas- 
ter and protector. Negroes can live 
longer in Nova Scotia than in the high 
latitudes of the Valley of Mexico, though 
there is never any frost, for the highly 
oxygenated atmosphere rapidly kills 
them. And though it is not so abso- 
lutely certain that the white man can- 
not become a laborer, the large expe- 
rience of the Mexican war fully justi- 
fies this conclusion. God has not made 
things so imperfect as to permit the 
Caucasian to exterminate the lower 
races, by industrial competition, but 
on the contrary, has wisely and bene- 
ficently provided for all His creatures, 
by adapting their actual physical 
structure to certain great centres of 
existence. 

The problems, then, for us are these: 
ist. Shall we comprehend the real na- 
ture of the Indian and negro, and be- 
come their guides and protectors, and 
render the future civilization of Ameri- 
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ca the grandest the world ever saw ? 
2d. Shall we permit a huge African 
heathenism in the islands, and a vast 
Indian barbarism on the main land, 
and thus, while rendering the finer 
portion of America a barren waste, 
cramp and confine our civilization to 
its present limits? 3d. Or finally, in 
the impious and monstrous attempt to 
practice the European theory of a sin- 
gle race, shall we strive to “ abolish” 
the distinctions that separate us from 
these races, and ruin our republican in- 
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stitutions, and indeed debauch and de- 
stroy American civilization for centu- 
ries tocome? These are the only pos- 
sible solutions, and in the mean time 
we are striving with all our might to 
accomplish the latter, and have alrea- 
dy sacrificed a million of our brothers 
to ruin American civilization; but we 
cannot destroy ourselves if we would, 
and shall therefore finally come back 
to common sense, and restore civiliza- 
tion south of us, instead of destroying 
it in our midst, 
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Tae death of the venerable Chief 
Justice, we may say the last Chief Jus- 
tice, because his place is filled by a 
man who is neither a lawyer, a Chris- 
tian nor a patriot, has passed off 
with hardly a notice from the press, 
except some characteristic slang from 
the Puritan backbiters. The Atlantic 
Monthly speaks of him as a “bad man,” 
who was “prone to the wrong.” But it 
is not for us to defend the great, the 
good,and the wise jurist Roger B. Taney 
from the shafts of Abolition hate, 
History will vindicate his fame. Our 
purpose is to offer, in connection with 
this abuse of Chief Justice Taney, some 
remarks on the fulsome and ill-deserved 
praise which is poured out from the 
ample stores of ignorance upon the 
name of Edward Everett. Did we not 
feel that justice is mocked, and the in- 
telligence of the American people in- 
sulted by this senseless eulogium of a 


man who had forfeited all claim to the 
respect of wise and patriotic men, we 
should remain silent on the subject. 
We do not deny that Edward Everett 
was a fine scholar, and, in a certain 
sense, a poet. Though we are not 
aware that he ever wrote a line of 
verse, yet he was, in the gifts of ima- 
gination, a poet, and he was never 
anything. more. Few men in our 
country have had a more briliant im- 
agination than he—and in no effort, 
except where the imagination could be 
chiefly employed, has he ever succeed- 
ed beyond the bare limits of intellec- 
tual respectability. He was the most 
mediocre of statesmen. Indeed, it can- 
not be said that he ever rose to true 
statesmanship at all. In Congres he 
failed utterly, He was absolutely 
nothing in debate. He left no mark 
behind him when he left that body. 
He could deliver a poetical address on 
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the landing of the Pilgrims. There 
his forte was at an end. He was a 
man of letters, and that was the most 
ofhim. His habit as a student made 
him conservative, and he long stood 
out an honest example of fidelity to 
conservative principles in New Eng- 
gland. Then he was the target of the 
whole artillery of Abolition abuse. 
Next to Daniel Webster he was the 
best abused man in New England by 
the Abolition seditionists. They never 
ceased to malign him until he burst like 
a bubble into their pool of fifthy 
waters. What did he tell these con- 
spirators even after they had opened 
the ball of the present war! In a let- 
ter addressed to a meeting at Faneuil 
Hall, February 2, 1861, he said : 

“To expect to hold fifteen States in the 
Union by force is preposterous. The idea.of 
civil war is too monstrous to be entertained 
for a moment. If our sister States must 
leave us, in the name of Heaven let them go 
in peace.” 

Have we forgotten, shall we ever 
forget the perfect hell of abuse which 
was let out upon him on this occasion. 
The very creatures which now crawl 
like swarming flies about his bier, then 
denounced him as a “knave” or a 
“fool.” But let us hear Edward Ever- 
ett again before he sold himself to the 
foes of his country: 

“The suggestion that the Union can be 
maintained by numerical predominance and 
military prowess of one section exerted to 
coerce the other into submission is, in my 
judgment, as self-contradictory as it is dan- 
gerous. It comes Joaded with the death- 
smell from fields wet with a brother's blood. 
If the vital principle of all republican govern- 
ment is, “the consent of the governed, 
much more does a Union of co-equal sover- 
eign States require, as its basis, the harmony 
of its members, and their voluntary co-oper- 
ations in its organic functions.” 

On another occasion’ he exclaimed ; 
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“Fellow-citizens of Massachusetts, it 
is my duty to tell you that our own 
State has broken the compact which 
our fathers made with the people of 
those States.” 

This was the record of Edward Ev- 
erett’s life up to the time when he 
turned his back upon himself, three 
years ago, and became the most sense- 
less and unrelenting of all the Puritan 
savages of New-England. Those fa 
natics now cover him from head to 
foot with the slime of their praise, not 
because they, in their inmost hearts, 
respect his memory, but because he 
died in their vile service—the most 
abject of all the tools of their barbar- 
ous despotism. It is their own unholy 
cause they are selfishly lauding in his 
name. Had he not sold himself to 
them we shudder to think of the names 
they would call him. Have we forgot- 
ten their abuse of Webster after his 
death? But how much more honored 
is Webster in their abuse than Ever- 
ett in their praise? Wendell Phillips 
now gives Everett this eulogy that 
“at seventy years of age, with such 
a career behind him, he stood up be- 
fore twenty millions of his country- 
men and said ‘1 was mistaken’” The 
amount of which is, being translated 
into the language of truth, that Ed- 
ward Everett, at seventy years of age, 
repents of the honorable and patriotic 
record of a lifetime, and dies in the 
embraces of the Constitution-abhorring 
Abolitionists. This inglorious end will 
remind the student of classic history 
of the fate of the celebrated philospher 
Zarma, who, after having lived many 
years teaching and practising all vir- 
tues, wound up his career by commit- 
ting suicide. The Lydians, who had 
worshipped his genius,-tore down his 
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statute from the Temple and buried it 
with his body in the grave, in order 
that all remembrance of him and his 
crime might be banished from the 
minds of the people. Even so will the 
memory of Edward Everett be dis- 
missed from the temple of just fame. 
After a long life of honorable record in 
opposition to the sedition and treason 
of the Abolitionists, he dies at last one 
of the most senseless and implacable 
of their number. He has gone to his 
grave in companionship with such de- 
testable names as Garrison, Wilson, 
Sumner and Phillips; men in whose 
company Edward Everett would have 
blushed to be seen only five years ago. 
He has gone to his grave leaving these 
conspirators behind him boasting that 
he died confessing that his whole life 
was a mistake and a folly. It is a 


doubtful question which history must 
settle, whether the pity of mankind 
will ever be able to rescue his name 
from contempt. How unlike that of 
Edward Everett was the end of Roger 


B. Taney! Hedied as he had lived, 
a@ great and true man. He left no 
chance for the sneering Abolitionist to 
say above his grave: “He confessed 
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that he was mistaken.” He was not 
mistaken. All the years of his life 
were, not as Edward Everett died say- 
ing his were, “a mistake.” Taney 
faithfully clung to the last to the 
theory and spirit of the government as 
it was established by our fathers. In 
the midst of the pressure and threats 
of fanaticism, where Everett so inglo- 
rigusly broke down, Taney stood erect 
invulnerable and undismayed ; exact- 
ing respect and fear even from the 

men who would gladly have taken his 

life, because thy could neither in- 

timidate nor suborn him. So little did 
Sumner respect the memory of Everett 
that he refused to deliver an oration 
upon the occasion of his death. The 
hatred which he had borne him all the 
years of his life could not be appeased 
even by the truculent and cowardly 
Close of his career. But Sumner, base 
as even he is, is compelled to respect 
the name of Roger B. Taney, because 
he died as he had lived, bravely de- 
fending what he had adopted as the 
fixed principles of morality and law; 
while Everett died false to his country 
false even to himself. 





EPIGRAM. 


0 THE SWARMS OF OFFICERS WHO 


Hie vivimus ambitiosa 


Panpertate omnes ! 


NOW FEED AT THE PUBLIC CRIB, 


? 


Here we all live, both small and great, 
And strut, and lie, and steal in state! 
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—Hon. 8. 8. Cox’s speech in Congress, on 
the resolution to admit members of the Ca- 
binet to seats on the floor of the House, was,. 
we think, the best sustained piece of humor 
and ridicule ever delivered before that body. 
At a time when there is so little to respect, 
and so much to despise in the action of Con- 
gress, a good, genuine laugh, such as Mr, 
Cox treats us to, is a great sweetener of the 
temper. Mr. Coxcannot do a better thing 
for the remainder of his term than to keep 
the country laughing at the follies of Con- 
gress. Itmay save many.a man of naturally 
good intentions from the profanity of curs- 


ing and swearing. To illustrate—after the 


whole country has so long had its brows con- 
tracted in the act of execrating Stanton, Mr. 
Cox gives us a chance to unbend a little by 
laughing at him, after the following fashion : 
“The Speaker raises his gavel, when a rum- 
ble, like the temblor which precedes the earth- 
quake in volcanic regions, sounds through 
the corridors! ll eyes are fixed upon the 
door! Voila! the thundering Secretary of 
War appears, (Great laughter.) Upon his 
brow the very picture of Mars, to threaten 
andcommand! Room for the War Minis- 
ter! His flowing beard and spectacied face, 
so familiar to our eyes, 
Assume the god, affect the nod, 
And seem to shake the spheres.” 

In plain attire, but potential 
mood, he comes! Far off his coming shines; 
in form and seeming but a man, but, in ima- 
gination like the angel of the pit, floating 
many a rood on the burning marl of war.” 
We have not space to give the whole of this 
picture of the minister’s entrance upon the 
floor of the House. It is all inimitable. 


—A rabid dog has been killed in Washing- 
ton. A Washington paper states that the 
Common Council will offer a bounty on the 
heads of all dogs found at large. Will not 
such a measure be regarded as a blow aimed 
at Congress ? 


. ee 


—We should think that the cup of the hu- 
miliation of the people of New York was now 
fuil to overflowing. If it can hold any more 
it must be a vessel of unimagined dimen- 
sions. A committee of Supervisors has been 
to Washington to try and get the wrong of 
an excessive quota corrected. This commit- 
tee went first to Stanton, then to Fry, then 
to Lincoln, supplicating and entreating them 
not to commit an act which they declared to 
be am outrage upon law and justice. Mr. 
Lincoln says to New York, I want so many of 
your people for my slaughter-pens. The 
authorities reply to him that the number of 
citizens he demands for the sacrifice is exces- 
sive, unfair, and illegal. The spirit of the 
answer is, can’t help that—fair or not fuir, ille- 
gal or not, the draft must go forward—I want 
your men, and I will have them. And the good, 
patient supervisors—the amiable, docile hu- 
man asses—come quietly home, and set about 
complying with the “unfair, unjust, and ille- 
gal demand” for the lives of the trembling 
citizens. O, itis alovely country! 0, itis 
a land of liberty! The people of New York 
are a great, free, happy, and plucky people! 
They are as free and happy as the negroes of 
Africa, who, whenever their king so pleases, 
are summoned to have their throats. cut to 
appease the devil. Happy, happy New York- 
ers! Happy negroes of Africa! Happy 
everybody whose lives belong to their gra- 
cious Sovereign ! Hail! the country of Wash- 
ington! All hail! 

“The land of the free and the home of the 

brave!” 


—The editor of the New York Freeman's 
Journal says of Chief Justice Taney: ‘‘He 
was not venal, not corrupt, not a respecter 
of persons! Good God! how the Yankees 
must have hated such a character!” 


—An editor in Ohio twits Bon. Wade of 


making money selling hogs. Is that what 
makes the old rascal such a bore? 
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—A deputation of U. 8S. Senators waited 
upon the President to urge upon him to re- 
store Gen. Butler to command. The names 
of these Senators did not appear. If we can 
learn them, we shall publish them, in order 
that those who have the: misfortune to be 
their neighbors may look out for their gold, 
jewels and spoons. There isa commission 
which Butler might fill with entire credit to 
himself and his party. The great success of 
his powder-ship suggests it to our mind. Ap- 
point him at the head of a new bureau for 
the manufacture of volcanoes. This is a mag- 
nificent idea, and in harmony with all the 
great plans of the Republican party. What 
@ great people we should be with a hundred 
thousand volcanoes in our grasp! We would 
not only make an end of Dixie in a few hours, 
but we would blow France and England to 
the devil in less than no time. As all the 
civilized world are making impudent faces 
at us in this our day of trial, we could just 
teach them all a lesson, by blowing all crea- 
tion to pieces in less than half an hour, But- 
ler is just the man to superintend this grand 
enterprise. From the obliquity of both his 
physical and moral vision, his volcances 
would undoubtedly be constructed on the 
screw-auger plan, which would make them 
still more dreadful engines of destruction. 
‘ Major-General Butler, Constructor and Com- 
mander of all the Volcanoes,” is a title which 
ought to be grand enough to suit the views 
of his admirers. 


—Mr. Sumneris happy. He shakes hands 
with himself and all Africa. He has suc- 
ceeded in getting a negro, who is as impu- 
dent as himself, and who is from the same 
State, admitted to practice law in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. After he 
was admitted to this high honor in the city 
of Washington, he had to go to one of Lin- 
coln’s white negroes to get a pass to leave the 
city, for his home in Boston ; as there isa 
military order at Washington that no colored 
persons shall leave the city without a pass. 
Is that the way they treat ‘‘a man and a bro- 
ther?” Anna Dickinson declares that the 
time will come when we shall see negroes 
seated on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. We shall undoubtedly 
goon have a part negro delegation in Con- 
gress from the State of Massachusetts. There 
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is one comfort, and that is, that the black 
negroes of Massachusetts cannot very well 
be a worse set of men than her white ones 
are in Congress, 


A letter-writer describes the President 
as being “‘very sanguine of a speedy over- 
throw of the rebellion.” The President has 
been very sanguine ever since he came into 
Lower, So much so that he might’ float a 
ship in the blood he has shed. 


—Senator Chandler, in one of his boozy 
flights, declares that ‘“‘the mildest law he 
would pass would be to cast every rebel into 
the sea.” Before that law is passed we ad- 
vise Chandler to learn to swim. 


—There is a credulous editor in Boston 
who believes Ben. Butler is honest, To 
think so is to accuse the Almighty of holding 
out deceptive signs in the human face. The 
following translation of one of Martial’s epi- 
grams is marvelously to the point : 


Thy beard and head are of a different dye ; 
Short of one foot—distorted in the eye ! 

With all these tokens of a knave complete, 
If thou art honest, thou’rt a dev'lish cheat. 


—A letter-writer, who thinks the public 
must be interested in all the minute doings of 
Old Abe, informs the public that “he always 
shaves himself, both as a saving of money 


and time.” Is he sure that such is the mo- 
tive? The tyrant of Sicily never would 
trust himself in the hands of a barber for 
fear that justice would cut his throat. 


The following verses were written in 
England in 1686. That was just 179 years 
ago. They might have been written in 
America yesterday : 


Unhappier age who ever saw, 
When truth doth go for treason ; 
Ev'ry blockhead’s will is law, 
And coxcomb’s sense is reason. 


Religion’s made the bawd of state, 
To serve the pimps and panders ; 
Our liberty a prison gate ; 
And scoundrels are commanders. 


O how wretched is our fate1 
What dangers do we run? 

We must be wicked to be great ; 
And to be just—undone. 
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—The twaddle of the anti-State Rights, and 
pro- negro- constitutional- amendmentists in 
Congress exceeds in stupidity, we think, all 
human jargon ever before heard in this world. 
One believes there is no doubt about the 
power of Congress to do what it thinks best 
for the nation, without reference to State Gov- 
ernment. Another thinks slavery never ought 
to have been protected by the Constitution— 
that the Constitution being wrong in this 
matter, it is the duty of the Republicans, now 
they are in power, to amend it. Another, a 
lJuminous intellect, thinks that because the 
Constitution was framed to ‘‘secure the bles- 
sings of liberty,” it intended to give the Fede- 
ral Government power to abolish slavery. 
This is about the sum of congressional wis- 
dom on this question. If the people will send 
such fools and rascals to Congress, they well 


deserve all the disgrace and confusion which . 


must result from their legislation. 


—There is a Spanish saying that, ‘“ Italia 
para nacer, Francia para vivia, Espana 
para moria.” ‘1, e. Italy is the best place to 
be born in ; France to live in; Spain to die 
in, Or, Italy has the best air; France the 
best kitchen ; Spain the best graveyard. But 
now, America clips the laurels of Spain ; or, 
if we have not the best, we certainly have the 
largest grave-yard. Our whole country is a 
graveyard. All the land is full of the bones 
of our people. We have murdered millions, 
as an offering to the ebony gods of Africa! 
We are worze than African cannibals ; for they 
kill men to eat them, while we murder only 
for vengeance. They may plead hunger. We 
have only the excuse of revenge. We cal 
them savages, barbarians. What then, are 
we? 


—A Republican editor says he ‘‘ goes for 
his country right or wrong.” And, bad man 
and traitor that you are, it does not make a 
bit of difference whether it is right or wrong. 
Your patriotism is as much at fault as your 
morality. The real friend to his country will 


be as swift to expose and condemn what he - 


finds wrong in it, as he is to praise and foster 
all that is right and just, 


—A cotemporary calls the leaders of the 
Republican party, Puritans or round-heads. 
But is it correct to call such flats “round- 
heads 2” 
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—The “‘ government telegraph” sends over 
the lying wires the declaration that ‘‘ Presi- 
dent Lincoln will give a hearing to any per- 
son of influence from the rebel S ” The 
way things are shaping on both sides of the 
lines, we very much fear that President Lin- 
coln may be compelled to give a hearing toa 
respectable person of the rebel States, by the 
name of General Robert E. Lee, between this 
time and mid summer. Ifthe “rebels” should 
finally do what Lee proposed a year ago, 
abandon tke Atlantic cities, the tide of war 
will set this way with a fury and a vengeance 
which may well send dismay into the hearts 
of the negro-worshipping heathen of Washing- 
ton. We should be glad to warn these luna- 
tics—to force a grain of sense into their cra- 
niums, but it is useless to try it. They are 
given up to believe a lie that they may be 
damned. 


—A correspondent asks us if history gives 
any other example of a free people throwing 
away their liberties as if from curiosity to see 
how despotism would seem? Perhaps not of 
a people ; but history gives the case of an in- 
dividual, in the person of Hmpedocles, who 
threw himself into the flames of Mount Zina, 
in atransport of curiosity, to know from what 
source those eternal fires were derived. Was 
not his foolishness something like a match for 
our people who seem to take pride in the act 
of vaulting, at one bound, into the lowest 
depths of despotism ? 


—James the First once heard a sermon, 
in which there was more politics than reli- 
gion, and he asked Bishop Andrews what he 
thought of it, and whether it was a sermon or 
not. ‘Please your Majesty,” replied the 
bishop, ‘‘by very charitable construction it 
may pass fora sermon.” But the great ma- 
jority of the bloody harangues in our pulpits 
at the present time can never pass for ser- 
mons, not even by that charity which covers 
@ multitude of sins. They are too monstrous 
and too brutal, both in spirit and principle, 
ever to pass for Christian sermons, 


—A cotemporary thinks that ‘‘Gen. Butler 
will come out all right yet because we all 
know that he is not to be beaten at an argu- 
ment.” Ifhe cannot be beaten at an argu- 
ment, he may be at a whipping-post, or at 
a kicking-post, as in Lowell, for instance, ; 
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—When Stafford was Lord-Lieutenant. of 
Ireland, he made an order that no Peer should 
enter the House of Lords without leaving his 
sword with the doorkeeper. Many cowardly 
Peers had already complied with this insolent 
order, when the Earl of Ormond, being asked 
tor his sword, told the doorkeeper that if he 
“repeated that demand he would run him 
through the body.” When Stafford heard of 
these brave words, he said, ‘we must some- 
how gain this man over to our side.” Such ig 
the power of even one brave man who dares 
defy the insolence of usurpation. Would to 
God that we had a tew such in these times of 
universal cowardice. A few brave men who 
should defy the tools of lawless power, would 
ead the reign of shame and despotism, 


—The New York Times complains that the 
bounty system has filled our armies with worse 
than useless soldiers, because they are only in 
the way, and demoralize all about them. 
Another journalist thinks ‘‘ these ragged ras- 
cals ought to fight well.” Gustavus Adol- 
phus, King of Sweden, used to say that “‘a 
man made a better soldier in proportion as he 
was a better Christian.” Is this the reason 
why almost every one of the fanatical minis- 
ters who have enlisted in the New England 
and Western States have turned out to be 
such miserable soldiers and rascally cowards ? 


—-The eagerness with which men and wo- 
men adopt the sayings of Lincoln remiods 
us of a disgusting picture, painted by Gala- 
ton, which represented Homer vomiting pre- 
cious stones, and the other poets standing 
around swallowing what came out of his 
mouth. Not that Old Abe vomits precious 
stones; but, whatever he does throw up, the 
dirty Loyal Leaguers swallow with the glut- 
tony of hungry dogs. 


—‘'Madam,” said Jeremy Taylor to a mo- 
ther, ‘if you do not choose to fill your boy’s 
head with something, believe me the devil 
will.” There is a Spanish proverb, from 
which the learned prelate borrowed this 
thought, viz:—The devil tempts every man, 
Lut idle an man tempts the devil.” 


—There is a strange charge, and we hope 
ap unjust one, against Mr. Lincoln out in 
Oregon. A correspondent trom Portland, in 
that State, writes as follows :—‘ Strange 
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things occur out here almost every day. 
There are two women living but a few miles 
from this place, who have between them seven 
new-born infants. One has three daughters, 
and the other two daughters and two sons, 
Well done for Mr, Lincoln.” 

An editor, who would be a wag, and 
whose name we charitably suppress, has writ- 
ten an epitaph on that intolerable scold and 
nuisance, Anna Dickinson, which entirely 
fails of doing justice to the subject. The fol- 
lowing old English epigram, which is nearly 
@ century old, comes much nearer the point: 

Here is my much-loved Anna laid, 
At rest from all her earthly labors 

Glory to God! Peace to the dead ! 
And to the ears of all her neighbors 


—The following receipts are said to be ex- 
cellent:—To make a President—take two 
grains of sense, fifteen grains of nonsense, 
eight grains of smut, eleven grains of mirtb, 
and twenty pounds of lamp-black, mix well 
together, and pack loosely on the skin of a 
gorilla, 

For making a Secretary of State:—take o! 
fastian seventeen grains, of duplicity twenty 
grains, of bravado twenty grains, of false- 
ho 1d twenty-two grains, mix well in whiskey, 
and use on all occasions for both foreign aad 
domestic consumption. 

To make a Secretary of War:—take equal 
parts of the biggest har, and of the most im- 
pudent rascal you can find, and roll them 
well together, until they are of one substance. 
This fellow is not to be beat. 

For making a United States Senator:—take 
the carcase of one negro, one bushel of lies, a 
gallon of creosote, and fifty pounds of bom- 
bast; simmer until they are completely mixed. 
Then, it you value your own peace, stop 
your ears, or get out of the way as soon as 
possible. And be sure to keep away trom 
Bagton when the U. 8S. Senate is not in 
session. 


—Lord Coke wore, as a motto to his ring, 
these words :— 

Lex est tutissime cassis. 
The law is the surest helmet. 

Our judges, many of them at least, think . 
differently, for they have treated the laws a8 
not of the slightest imporvance, when they 
conflict with the whim of some furious imbe- 
cile with a sword and epaulettes. 





